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CALENDAR. 

Monday,  January  3,  1921 All  departments  reopen 

Tuesday,  May  24 Training  Department  closes 

Sunday,  May  29 Guild  service 

Tuesday,  May  31  to  Friday,  June  24 

June  session  for  regular  students 

Monday,  June  27,  to  Friday,  August  5 

.Summer  session  for  experienced  teachers 

Monday,  August  8 Training  Department  opens 

Monday,  August  15 New  normal  students  admitted 


THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

FERN  M.  ALDERSON,  Supervision  of  Teaching.  Appointed 
July.  1916. 

Graduate  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 

Elementary  Schools  of  Pleasanton  and  Oakland,  California. 

ARCHIBALD  B.  ANDERSON,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Registrar 
Normal  Department,  Supervisor  of  Student  Teachers 
assigned  to  public  schools,  Appointment  Officer.  Ap- 
pointed August,  1906;  and  January,  1913. 

B.  L,.   University  of  California. 

Rural  Schools  (California)  two  years.  Principal  High  Schools  of 
Winters,  Colusa,  four  years;  City  Superintendent  of  San  Rafael,  three 
years.  Author  of:  Bulletins  on  History  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School;  Report  on  Claxton  survey  of  San  Francisco  Schools  made  as 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Education,   Commonwealth   Club. 

CECELIA  ANDERSON,  Supervision  of  Teaching.  Appointed 
August,   1920. 

Graduate  Milwaukee  State  Normal;  five  Summer  Sessions  of  Universities 
of   Minnesota   and   Chicago. 

Rural  Schools  (Minnesota)  two  years;  City  Elementary  Schools  (Minne- 
sota  and   Wisconsin)    eight   years. 

Rural  Supervisor  (Minnesota)  three  years.  Training  school  director 
(Wisconsin)  seven  months.     Contributor  to  School  Journals  (Wisconsin). 

D.  R.   AUGSBURG,   Drawing.     Appointed  July,   1916. 

Bachelor  of  Painting,  Syracuse  University;  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign; Rural  School,  N.  Y.,  one  year;  State  Normal  School,  Keystone, 
Pa.,  three  years;  City  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  elementary  and  high 
schools  Salt  L,ake  City  and  Oakland  (California)  eighteen  years;  State 
University  of  Utah,  one  year. 

Author  of  Drawing  for  Elementary  Schools,  A  Series  of  Eight  Books; 
Freehand  Drawing  for  High  and  Normal  Schools;  The  A.  B.  C.  of 
Color;  contributor  to  school  journals. 
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SARAH    BARROWS,   Training   of    Special   Teachers    to   teach 
English  to  foreigners.     Appointed  August,  1920. 

B.  L.  Iowa  State  College;  M.  L,.  Cornell  University. 
Attended  Universities  of  Munich  and  Jena;  College  de  France;  Phonetic 
Institute  (Hamburg)  ;  work  for  doctorate  degree  practically  completed. 
High  School  teacher  of  foreign  languages,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Associate 
Professor  of  foreign  languages,  State  University  of  Ohio,  thirteen  years. 
Author  of  several  translations  of  modern  classics;  English  Sounds  for 
Japanese;    Phonetic  Training  for  Teaching  English. 

ALEXANDER  S.  BOULWARE,  Supervision  of  Teaching.    Ap- 
pointed January,    1911. 

A.  B.  Iceland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University;  Graduate  student  in  Education, 
University   of   California. 

High  School,  Hanford  and  Colusa   (Principal)   six  years. 
Author   of   series    of   bulletins   upon   the  teaching  of   grammar   and   lan- 
guage. 

FREDERIC  BURK,  President.     Appointed  July,  1899. 

B.  Iy.  University  of  California;  A.  M.  Iceland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University; 
Ph.  D.  Clark  University;  Graduate  Student  University  of  California, 
Rural  School,  Mariposa  County,  California,  one-half  year;  Private 
Schools,  two  years;  Principal  Elementary  School,  Santa  Rosa,  one  year; 
Principal  High  School,  Santa  Rosa,  three  years;  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Barbara,  four  years. 

Author  of:  The  Kindergarten  Problem;  Individual  Instruction,  etc. 
Contributor  to  Atlantic  Monthly,  World's  Work,  Forum,  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  School  and  Society,  etc. 

ESTELLE  CARPENTER,  Music.     Appointed  July,  1899. 

Graduate    Teachers    Musical     Institute,     Chicago;     graduate    California 

Kindergarten  Training  School. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 

GRACE  CARTER,    Supervision   of  Teaching.     Appointed  July, 
1916. 

Graduate  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 
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JESSIE    CASEBOLT,    Supervision    of    Teaching.        Appointed 
August,   1917. 

Graduate    San    Francisco    State    Normal    School;    attended    Warrensburg 

State    Normal    School    (Missouri). 

Rural  Schools   (Missouri)   one  year;  elementary  schools,  two  years. 

CLARA   CRUMPTON,    Supervision    of   Teaching.       Appointed 
January,   1905  and  March,   1919. 
Graduate  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 

Elementary   Schools    of   Sausalito,   Oakland   and   Piedmont,   three   years; 
supervising  principal  of  Piedmont  schools,  nine  years. 
Author  of  Action  Reading. 

LUCY   CUDDY,    Supervision   of   Teaching   Dramatic   and   Oral 
Expression.     Appointed  July,  1913. 
Graduate  San  Jose  State  Normal;  student  in  private  schools  of  Dramatic 
Art. 

Rural  Schools,  Merced  County,  California,  two  years;  elementary  schools 
of  Alameda,  seven  years. 

HELEN  DAVIS,  Supervision  of  Teaching.     Appointed  August, 
1920. 

A.  B.   Grinnell   College    (Iowa);   A.  M.   State  University  of  Iowa. 
Rural   Schools   (Iowa)    six  months;   high  school   (Iowa)    five  years;  Iowa 
State  University  Training  School,  two  years. 

Joint  contributor  to  Nineteenth  Year  Book,  National  Society  for  Study 
of  Education. 

VIRGIL  DICKSON,  Training  special  teachers  of  atypical  pupils. 
Appointed  September,  1920. 

Graduate  Kirksville    (Missouri)    State  Normal  School. 
A.  B.    Washington    State    College;    A.  M.,    Ph.  D.    Iceland    Stanford,   Jr., 
University. 

Rural  School,  two  years;  Superintendent  City  Schools  (Washington); 
Director  State  Normal  Training  School,  five  years;  Director  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  City  of  Oakland,  three  years. 

Author  of  Mental  Testing  in  relation  to  School  Administration;  con- 
tributor to  Journal  Educational  Research. 

ETHEL  ENGLAND,  Music.     Appointed  July  1,  1916. 

Visiting  Student  in  music  and  five  Summer  Sessions,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, one  year;  student  San  Francisco  Normal  School  in  Music,  one 
year. 

Rural   school,   Yolo   County,   music,   three  years;    supervisor  of  music  in 
elementary  and  High  School,  Winters,  four  years. 
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ESTHER  ALLEN  GAW,  Psychology  of  Special  Talents ;  Tests 
of  Musical  Talent.     Appointed  August,  1920. 
A.  B.  Western  Reserve  University;  Ph.  D.  Iowa  State  University. 
High   School,   academic  subjects,  three  years;  High   School  music  super- 
visor in  Salt  Lake  City,  eight  years;  private  teacher  of  violin;  associate 
in  psychological  research,  Iowa  State  University,  four  years. 
Contributor  to   Psychological  Review;   University   Studies  in  Psychology 
(Iowa). 

MABEL  GIFFORD,  Correction  of  Defective  Speech.     Appointed 
July,  1919. 

Student  neuropshchiatry  with  reference  to  speech,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Columbia  University,  two  and  one-half  years. 
Instructor  Neuropshchiatry  Department  and  Extension  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  four  years;  Supervisor  of  Correction  of  Defective 
Speech  in  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  five  years.  Contributor  to 
Journal  of  Pediatrics  and  Volta  Review. 

FLORENCE  HALE,  Playground.     Appointed  September,  1918. 

Graduate,    San   Francisco    State    Normal    School;    Summer    School,   Uni- 
versity of   California. 
Playground   Director,   San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  one  year. 

ANNA    HILLESHEIM,    Supervision    of    Teaching.     Appointed 
September,  1920. 

B.  S.  State  University  of  Minnesota;  A.  M.  Iceland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity. 

City  Elementary  (Minnesota)  one  year;  Principal  and  teacher  of  High 
Schools   (North   Dakota)   thirteen  years. 

MILDRED  HOLMAN,  Librarian.     Appointed  January,  1912. 
Graduate   San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 

NINA    KENAGY,    Supervision    of   Kindergartens.       Appointed 
September,  1917. 

Bachelor  of  Education,  National  Kindergarten  College  (Chicago) ; 
Nebraska   State  University. 

Kindergarten,  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  and  Oakland  (California)  eleven 
years.  Director  of  Kindergarten  Training  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  National  Kindergarten  College,  five  years. 
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ALICE  LEUTSKER,  Supervision  of  Teaching.     Appointed  Sep- 
tember, 1920. 

Graduate  Oshkosh  State  Normal;  A.  B.  Lawrence  College. 
Rural    School     (Wisconsin)    one    year;    High    School    (Wisconsin)    four 
years;    Principal    and    Teacher   Training    School    for    Rural    Teachers    at 
Algoma,  Wisconsin,  seven  years. 

EVA  LEVY,  Music  and  School  Management.     Appointed  July, 
1901. 

Graduate    San    Francisco    State   Normal    School. 

MARY  W.  McCAULEY,  Music.     Appointed  February,  1914. 

Ohio    Wesleyan    University,    four    years;    Lewisberg    University    (Penn- 
sylvania)  one  year. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Salinas  City,  Monterey  and  Pacific  Grove,  six  years; 
several  years'  experience  in  operatic,  concert  and  private  teaching. 

EFFIE  B.  McFADDEN,  Biological  Sciences.     Appointed  April, 
1900. 

Graduate  Los  Angeles  State  Normal. 

A.  B.   Leland    Stanford,   Jr.,   University. 

Rural   school    (California)    one-half   year;    two   years   Tustin   elementary 

school;   two   years  City   Supervisor  Elementary   Science,  Oakland. 

Author    of    McFadden    Language    Series;    several    San    Francisco    State 

Normal  bulletins  upon  language. 

NELLIE  N.  NEAL,  School  Management.    Appointed  September, 
1920. 

Ph.  D.  Grove  City  College  (Pennsylvania).  A.  B.  State  University  of 
Washington;  graduate  student,  University  of  California,  one  year;  gradu- 
ate student,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  one  year. 
Rural  Schools  (Pennsylvania)  three  years;  high  schools  (Pennsylvania 
and  California)  ten  years;  Chico  State  Normal  School,  Dean  of  Women, 
one  year. 

CAXDIS    NELSON,    School   Management.     Appointed   Septem- 
ber, 1920. 

A.  B.    and    A.  M.    State    University    of   Nebraska;    preparation    for   doc- 
torate degree  practically  completed. 

Rural  school  (Iowa)  two  years;  high  school  (Iowa)  three  years;  Princi- 
pal City  Grammar  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  four  years;  Professor 
Education,  Greenville  College,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Madison  Nor- 
mal (North  Dakota),  Terre  Haute  Normal  (Indiana)  eleven  years; 
Director  Training  Departments,  Greenville  College,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Madison  Normal  (South  Dakota),  five  years;  Psychological 
Laboratory  assistant,  Nebraska  University,  one  year;  Assistant  Dean  of 
Women,  University  of  Southern  California,  one  year.  Contributor  to 
school  magazines  and  normal  school  bulletins. 
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MARION  O'NEIL,  Physical  Education.     Appointed  July,  1918. 

Graduate    Minneapolis    City    Training    School    for    Teachers;    Graduate 
Chicago   Normal   School  of  Physical   Education;   University  of  Chicago, 
three  years;   Student  Sargent's  School  of  Physical  Education. 
Elementary    Schools,    Minneapolis,    four   years;    High    School,    Berkeley, 
Physical  Education,  three  years. 

FRANK  RAY,  Mechanical  Construction  and  Science.  Appointed 
September,    1920. 

Student  Wesley  College,  St.  Kilda,  Australia,  two  years;  electrical 
work,  Workingman's  College,  one  year;  student  California  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Berkeley. 

Commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  Royal  Air  Force,  1916;  student  and 
instructor  in  aeronautics;  active  service  in  Night  Bombing  Squadron  No. 
82  in  France;  assistant  to  director,  Biograph  Film  Company,  eighteen 
months;  teacher  of  art  and  construction,  Columbia  Park  Boys  Club, 
three  years. 

ALBERTINE  RICHARDS,  General  Psychology;  Supervisor  in 
department  for  training  teachers  of  atypical  pupils.  Ap- 
pointed January,  1919. 

A.  B.  Hunter  College;  A.  B.  Columbia  University;  thesis  for  doctorate 
degree,  Clark  University,  accepted;  graduate  student,  College  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Bellevue  Hospital,  two  years. 

Assistant  in  private  practice  (New  York)  treatment  of  mentally  defective, 
one  year. 

Contributor  to  Pedagogical  Seminary  School  and  School  and  Society. 

RUTH  SEYMOUR,  Librarian.     Appointed  July,  1920. 

A.  B.     University     of     California;     graduate     California     State     library 

School. 

Librarian,  L,etterman  General  Hospital,  eighteen  months. 

HILDA  SMITH,  Drawing.     Appointed  August,  1914. 

Graduate  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art,  University  of  California. 
Special  Student,  San  Francisco  Normal  Art  and  Music,  one-half  year. 
Illustrator  of  Brownie  Primer. 


ALICE  SPELMAN,  Home  Economics.     Appointed  July,  1915. 

Graduate  Pittsburg  Normal  (Kansas)  and  Santa  Barbara  Normal  School. 
High   School,    Bisbee,   Arizona,   six  years. 
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ELLEN  STADTMULLER,  Physiology  and  Physical  Examina- 
tion.    Appointed  July,  1920. 

A.  B.  Iceland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University;  M.  D.  University  of  California. 
Instructor  in  Anatomy,  Hygiene,  etc.,  State  University  Medical  Depart- 
ment, five  years. 

BERTHA  TAYLOR,  Supervision  of  teaching  of  writing  and 
language.     Appointed  January,  1917. 

Graduate  San  Francisco  State  Normal. 

ANNA  STOVALL,  Kindergarten.     Appointed  April,  1915. 

Supervisor  and  Normal  Instructor  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion. 

OLIVE  THOMPSON,  Supervision  of  Teaching  Social  Sciences. 
Appointed  August,   1919. 

A.  B.  Columbia  University.     Graduate  Student,  University  of  California, 

one  year. 

Private  Schools  of  New  York,  five  years. 

High   Schools  at  Pasadena  and  Long  Beach   (California)   three  years. 

THOMAS  E.  THOMPSON,  Educational  Testing.  Appointed 
September,  1920. 

Graduate  Fitchburg  Normal  School  (Massachusetts).  A.  B.  Occidental 
College    (California). 

Principal  Elementary  Schools  (Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts) nine  years;  High  School  Principal  (New  Hampshire)  one  year; 
City  Superintendent  L,eominister  (Massachusestts)  and  Monrovia  (Cali- 
fornia)   twenty-three   years. 

Author  of  Minimum  Essentials;  A  Nature  Book;  Fables  and  Rhymes 
for  Childhood  Days;  Fairy  Tales  and  Fables;  Self-verifying  seat  work; 
Mechanical   Study  Tests. 

FLORENCE  VANCE,  Registrar  of  Elementary  Department, 
Supervision  of  Keeping  School  Registers.  Appointed 
March,  1910. 

Graduate  San  Francisco  State  Normal. 

MARY  A.  WARD,  Dean  of  Women.     Appointed  July,  1907. 

Graduate    San   Francisco    State   Normal   School. 

Author  of  several  handbooks  upon  teaching  of  elementary  arithmetic; 
The  Difficulties  of  Teaching  Arithmetic;  Contributor  to  school  maga- 
zines. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Admission  qualifications. 

By  provision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  "a  graduate 
of  a  public  high  school  of  California,  recommended  by  the 
high  school  concerned  as  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  to  any  State  Normal  School,  may 
be  admitted  to  any  Normal  School  of  this  state."  By  an 
arrangement  with  the  State  University,  the  recommendation 
blank  for  admission  either  to  University  or  Normal  Schools, 
is  the  same.  High  School  principals  throughout  the  state 
are  supplied  with  these  blanks.  Students  desiring  recom- 
mendation, either  for  Regular  Teachers  Course  or  for  the 
Kindergarten  Course  should  make  application  at  the  time  of 
graduation  as  the  principal  frequently  is  absent  upon  vacation 
when  the  Normal  School  opens.  Even  if,  at  the  time  of 
graduation  there  is  no  intention  of  using  the  recommendation, 
it  is  well  to  secure  it,  for  experience  showTs  conditions  shape 
themselves  later  for  many,  and  by  securing  the  recommenda- 
tion much  unnecessary  trouble  is  avoided. 

The  requirements  for  the  admission  of  those  entitled  to 
advance  standing  and  upon  credentials  other  than  graduation 
from  a  public  high  school  of  this  state  will  be  found  in  the 
complete  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  reproduced 
in  full  in  the  Appendix. 

Diplomas. 
The  general  diplomas  issued  by  the  Normal  School  are : 
( 1 )   The  Regular  Teachers'   diploma  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  certificate  to  teach  in  any  public  elementary  school 
and  in  the  first  two  years  of  any  public  intermediate  school. 
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(2)  The  Regular  Kindergarten  Primary  Diploma  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  a  certificate  to  teach  in  any  public 
Kindergarten  or  in  any  first  grade  of  any  public  elementary 
school. 

(3)  Under  recent  authorization  by  law,  State  Normal 
Schools  may  now  issue  the  intermediate  diploma  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  third,  or  additional  year,  in  the  Normal  School, 
and  provided  certain  unit  values  are  fulfilled.  Students 
( 1 )  must  have  completed  22  semester  hours  in  each  of  two 
specializations  in  the  following:  English,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Social  Sciences,  Physical  Sciences,  Biological  Science. 
It  is  possible  to  count  12  units  in  high  school  work  and  the 
remaining  10  units  must  be  given  by  normal  school  or  col- 
lege; and  (2)  the  candidate  must  complete  30  additional  units 
of  collegiate  grade  after  graduation  from  a  normal  school  (a 
student  in  residence  could  complete  18  semester  hours  in  a 
semester  of  18  weeks,  and  6  semester  hours  in  a  Summer 
School  of  6  weeks). 

Length  of  course. 

The  minimum  length  of  time  in  residence  to  secure 
diploma  from  a  Regular  Teachers  Course  or  the  Kinder- 
garten Course  is  two  years.  The  standard  of  graduation, 
aside  from  time  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  academic  and 
formal  requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (see  Appendix)  is  such  general  intelligence,  skill  in 
teaching  and  professional  character  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  faculty,  justifies  recommendation  of  the  student  as  a 
competent  teacher. 

Vacations. 

The  San  Francisco  Normal  School,  by  rules  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  is  in  continuous  session,  except  for  following 
periods  and  upon  the  public  holidays  designated  in  the  next 
paragraph ;  the  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Thanksgiving  week, 
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two  weeks  including  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day.  This 
arrangement  allows  students  greater  liberty  as  to  dates  and 
length  of  vacation  which  can  be  made,  to  a  great  degree,  a 
matter  of  individual  adjustment,  determined  by  needs  of 
health,  convenience,  etc.  It  is  always  possible  for  students 
to  obtain  four  weeks'  vacation  in  the  summer,  either  in  June 
or  July;  it  is  easy  to  arrange  vacations  at  other  times  by 
planning  with  the  Dean  in  advance.  The  longer  working 
year  enables  students  to  avoid  unnecessary  vacation  waste. 

Legal  holidays. 

The  state  law  prescribes  certain  days  upon  which  schools 
shall  be  closed.  These  are  January  1,  May  30,  July  4,  Sep- 
tember 9,  all  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  any  other  day, 
specifically  declared  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
by  the  Governor  of  the  state.  But  upon  the  following  legal 
holidays,  the  law  specifically  directs  the  schools  shall  remain 
open,  holding  exercises  commemorative  of  the  day:  February 
12  (Lincoln's  Birthday),  February  22  (Washington's  Birth- 
day), first  Monday  in  September  (Labor  Day),  and  Octo- 
ber 12  (Columbus  Day). 

Length  of  school  day. 

Students  are  expected  to  sign  the  daily  roll  by  8:45  a.m. 
All  regular  conferences  close  at  4:15  and  most  of  them 
earlier.  The  hour  at  which  the  program  of  any  individual 
student  closes  varies  with  conditions  from  time  to  time  and 
is  a  matter  of  personal  adjustment. 

Opportunities  for  earning  livelihood  while  attending  normal 
school. 

It  certainly  is  better  if  students  can  arrange  their  financial 
affairs  so  that  they  do  not  need  to  earn  their  way  while  mak- 
ing preparation  as  teachers.  The  various  necessities  do  not, 
at  best,  permit  much  free  time  and  the  little  that  can  be 
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secured  could  be  best  used  in  physical  betterment,  or  in  using 
opportunities  to  improve  the  social  qualifications  and  those 
contributing  to  general  intelligence  which  later  prove  such 
important  features  in  teachers'  qualifications  and  powers. 
However,  often  the  conditions  seem  to  be  such  that  students 
must  give  up  ambition  to  be  a  teacher  unless  they  can  in  some 
way  contribute  to  their  own  support. 

There  seems,  in  San  Francisco,  always  full  opportunity, 
at  fairly  remunerative  terms,  for  all  students  who  have  time 
or  qualifications,  partly  or  wholly  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

Probably  the  type  of  work  which  goes  furthest  to  self  sup- 
port is  that  of  housework ;  it  is  generally  planned  that  three 
hours'  work  per  day  should  yield  board,  room  and  carfare; 
this  however  is  the  most  exacting,  and  often  unsatisfactory 
form  of  self  support,  though  in  many  cases,  by  mutual  con- 
cessions upon  the  part  of  employer  and  student,  conditions 
are  very  agreeable.  There  has  usually  been  greater  demand 
for  students  for  housework  than  supply. 

For  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
demand  for  students  in  the  large  department  stores  upon 
special  sales  days  during  the  holiday  season.  The  remunera- 
tion has  been  $3  to  $4  per  day. 

The  Normal  School  offers  some  opportunities  in  clerical 
work,  library  work,  the  cafeteria,  etc.,  at  35  cents  to  50  cents 
per  hour.  There  are  other  minor  and  particular  oppor- 
tunities which  students  obtain. 

General  expenses  for  the  two  years. 

There  is  no  tuition  fee. 

Students  obtain  their  texts  upon  a  co-operative  library 
plan,  the  charge  for  which  is  two  dollars  for  the  entire  course. 
In  addition  students  provide  themselves  individually  with 
paper,  pencils,  drawing  supplies,  etc. 
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All  student  assessments  or  contributions  throughout  the 
course,  for  student  activities  or  social  affairs,  are  met  by  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  to  the  Student  Body  upon  entrance. 

A  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  required  upon  admission  as 
guarantee  against  loss  of  library  books  or  other  school  prop- 
erty. This  fee  is  refunded  upon  leaving  the  school,  less  losses 
stated  above. 

A  deposit  of  seventy-five  cents  is  required  for  lock  and  key 
to  locker.  This  is  also  refunded  upon  leaving  school  pro- 
vided above  are  returned  in  good  condition. 

The  gown  used  at  graduation  and  on  several  other 
occasions  during  the  course  may  be  rented  from  the  Student 
Body  for  $2.50  for  the  entire  course. 

Boarding  places. 

There  are  no  dormitories  connected  with  the  school. 
Many  of  our  students  live  with  relatives  or  friends,  and 
some  live  in  well-known  girls'  clubs  where  the  board  is 
more  reasonable  than  in  regular  boarding  houses.  At  the 
present  time,  the  cost  in  these  club  homes  ranges  from 
$25  to  $32.50. 

Cafeteria. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  children  and  students,  the 
Student  Body  of  the  Normal  School  operates  a  cafeteria 
which  is  open  from  10:20  to  1  :30  p.m.  A  good,  substantial 
hot  lunch  is  obtained  at  cost  of  food  and  preparation. 

Summer  session. 

A  summer  course  lasting  six  weeks  is  held  during  June  27 
to  August  5.  Short  courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  experi- 
enced teachers  are  given  in  such  subjects  as  music,  drawing, 
sewing,  dramatic  art,  physical  education,  penmanship  and 
methods  of  handling  the  various  state  texts,  educational  tests 
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and  other  fields  yet  to  be  announced.  Detailed  information 
may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  for 
printed  circular  of  information  relative  to  the  summer  school, 
any  time  after  the  first  of  May. 

Dress  of  students. 

All  professional  women  are  conscious  of  the  important 
part  which  dress  plays  in  their  success.  The  teacher  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  vital  that  students  expecting  to 
become  teachers  be  familiar  with  the  principles  which  stand 
for  good  taste  in  the  dress  of  every  woman.  It  is  also 
important  that  they  realize  that  a  teacher's  dress  should  not 
differ  from  the  dress  of  any  other  appropriately  dressed  pro- 
fessional woman.  A  dress  that  is  becoming,  inconspicuous  in 
all  details  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  is 
worn  is  always  in  good  taste.  Experience  has  taught  that 
well-made  one-piece  dresses  of  some  serviceable  material,  such 
as  serge,  give  students  an  attractive,  businesslike  appearance 
before  their  classes.  Children  are  quick  to  note  and  be 
affected  by  a  teacher's  mode  of  dress.  The  principles  noted 
above  as  elements  of  good  taste,  apply  equally  well  to  all 
dress  accessories  and  to  the  style  of  the  hair  comb.  Besides 
the  suggestions  given  above,  students  planning  to  enter  the 
Normal  School  should  avoid  wearing  clothes  which  have  a 
tendency  to  give  them  an  immature,  youthful  appearance. 
With  the  above  suggestions  in  mind,  a  prospective  student 
should  be  able  to  plan  her  wardrobe  so  that  her  clothes  may 
be  an  aid  in  increasing  her  personal  attractiveness  and  pro- 
fessional poise.  Students  are  also  advised  so  far  as  possible 
to  make  their  own  clothes  in  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment. It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  come  to  the  Normal 
School  with  complete  outfits. 
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Vaccination. 

All  students  must  file,  upon  admission,  a  vaccination  certifi- 
cate. It  is  true  that  in  the  state  law  there  is  a  provision 
that  students  of  the  public  school  system  who  declare  them- 
selves conscientiously  opposed  to  vaccination  may  be  admitted. 
But  another  provision  of  the  same  law  authorizes  any  insti- 
tution, through  its  governing  body,  to  restrict  its  students  to 
those  who  are  vaccinated.  The  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  small  pox  which  closed  the 
institution  under  quarantine  for  several  weeks,  took  this  offi- 
cial precaution  as  a  necessity.  Aside  from  this  fact,  teachers 
represent  a  class  who  can  not  legitimately  subject  their 
charges  to  any  danger  whatever  under  rights  of  personal 
objection. 

Physical  examination. 

All  new  students  are  examined  by  a  woman  physician  to 
determine  their  physical  fitness.  The  school  physician  will 
exercise  advisory  attention  over  those  in  need  of  general 
advice. 

The  essential  preparation. 

While,  under  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
students  are  no  longer  admitted  upon  a  basis  of  subjects, 
nevertheless  the  high  school  preparation  in  certain  subjects 
has  important  bearing  upon  the  final  efficiency.  Students 
who  enter  with  thorough  preparation  in  subject  material 
essential  to  teacher-training,  will  naturally  complete  the  nor- 
mal course  in  shorter  time  and  be  more  proficient.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  especial  importance  is  as  follows: 

1.  Correctness  of  written  and  oral  language,  inclusive  of 
handwriting. 

2.  All  fields  of  science — physics,  chemistry,  biology,  physi- 
ology, astronomy  and  physical  geography. 
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3.  An  intelligent  comprehension  of  history. 

4.  Familiarity  and  appreciation  of  good  literature  estab- 
lished through  the  reading  habit. 

5.  Genuine  ability  to  read  music  and  carry  a  part  inde- 
pendently. 

6.  Freehand  drawing. 

7.  Home  economics  especially  with  ability  to  make  one's 
own  clothes  and  experience  in  doing  so. 

Unquestionably  the  most  profitable  and  essential  qualifica- 
tion a  student  can  bring  with  her  from  the  high  school  to 
enter  upon  teacher  training,  is  not  something  learned  from 
books  or  requirements  of  school  instruction.  It  is  simple 
sincerity  of  purpose,  which  gives  the  student  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  herself  to  make  the  best  of  her  opportunities. 
Such  a  student  will  not  be  concerned  to  find  out  the  least 
possible  she  may  be  "required"  to  do,  but  will  be  upon  the 
alert  to  seize  for  herself  opportunities  which  make  a  truer 
woman,  a  more  intelligent  individual  and  a  competent 
teacher.  Without  this  attitude,  the  normal  school  can  do 
little.  With  it  the  problem  of  teacher  training  is  already 
solved. 
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ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS 

General. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  school  courses  have  treated 
certain  fields  of  knowledge  as  separate  and  distinct  which, 
in  actual  life,  are  not  at  all  separable.  The  schools  teach 
physiology  and  biology  separately.  Even  chemistry  and 
physics  are  considered  entirely  different  sciences.  History, 
geography  and  civics  are  taught  as  independent  fields.  But 
the  biological,  chemical  or  physical  items  of  a  living  tree,  for 
example,  are  inextricably  mingled  and  no  student  could  go 
far  in  the  study  of  trees  without  using  all  of  these  sciences. 
Our  separation  of  the  sciences  for  schooling  purposes,  has 
distorted  their  meaning  for  general  intelligence.  As  a  con- 
sequence it  is  especially  difficult  for  young  teachers  to  use 
whatever  scientific  information  they  may  have  acquired  from 
a  variety  of  widely  separated  school  sciences,  to  put  the  parts 
of  the  world's  history  together  again  in  an  intelligent  way 
for  elementary  school  pupils.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  the 
Normal  School  faculty  has  been  engaged  in  training  its 
students  to  reconstruct  in  outline  the  history  of  the  earth, 
beginning  with  star  dust  and  nebulae,  passing  through  astron- 
omy, the  geological  creation  of  the  earth,  biological  develop- 
ment, primitive  man  and  finally  human  history,  as  determined 
by  forces  under  scattered  names  in  physics,  sociology,  psy- 
chology and  civics.  The  motive  is  created  in  the  training 
school  where  these  students  as  teachers  seek  to  present  the 
earth's  physical  and  human  history.  The  student  teachers 
are  presenting  the  story,  partly  by  telling  it  themselves, 
partly  by  procuring  suitable  references  to  dramatic  incidents 
for  their  pupils  to  read,  by  discussions  of  problems  in  the 
story,  by  visits  to  museums,  to  industrial  and  manufacturing 
plants,  to  courts,  places  of  public  business,  etc.     To  amass 
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this  material,  to  arrange  the  presentation  so  that  it  presents 
a  dramatic  story,  to  be  able  intelligently  to  direct  the  ques- 
tions pupils  seek  to  have  answered,  to  point  out  the  essential 
and  significent  features,  and  to  conduct  class  discussions,  is 
an  undertaking  which  awakens  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher  and 
opens  the  door  to  the  world's  great  storehouses  of  knowledge. 
The  limited  Normal  School  course  can  not  furnish  a  com- 
plete compendium  of  all  knowledge  from  creation  to  the 
present.  This  plan  does  not  undertake  to  do  this.  It  under- 
takes, however,  to  give  a  panoramic  view  of  the  great  move- 
ments and  the  forces  underlying  these  movements, — chemical, 
biological,  and  social, — which  have  made  the  known  world 
what  it  is ;  to  give  a  realizing  conception  of  the  great  events, 
physical  or  sociological,  which  mark  the  mile  posts  of  his- 
torical development;  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  great 
determining  laws  of  the  universe,  to  excite  the  wonder,  awe 
and  human  interest  of  students;  and,  finally  to  afford  an 
unbroken,  continuous  view  of  history,  to  which  in  their 
subsequent  studies  they  may  attach,  in  proper  place,  events, 
men  and  movements  as  they  use  them.  More  than  all  else, 
this  course,  by  giving  perspective  of  certain  incidents,  by  mak- 
ing them  a  part  of  the  connected  history  of  the  earth's  un- 
foldment,  by  training  students  to  run  down  one  group  of 
events  or  incidents  through  libraries,  texts,  museums,  exist- 
ing industries  or  conditions,  teaches  the  student  how  to  run 
down  other  objects  of  information.  Aside  from  the  general 
educational  purpose  of  this  story  of  the  earth,  the  experience 
serves  to  motivate  the  special  academic  courses  of  the  physical, 
biological  and  social  groups  which  follow. 

With  this  general  academic  panorama  of  the  world's  de- 
velopment in  mind  three  minor  academic  fields  are  brought 
into  intelligible  relationship: 

( 1 )  The  physical  science  group  under  the  term  physical 
geography; 
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(2)  The  biologic  group  involving  physiology,  hygiene, 
heredity,  genetics,  etc. ;  and 

(3)  The  social  sciences  uniting  biology  to  human  history, 
psychology,  civics  and  education. 

I.     Physical  sciences. 

This  field  is  to  be  motivated  by  the  desire  of  the  student 
teacher  for  example  to  .find  an  interesting  way  of  presenting 
the  facts  of  school  physical  geography.  But  the  questions 
involved  in  any  fact  usually  lead  into  larger  fields.  Sir  Isaac 
dreamily  watched  the  apple  fall  from  the  tree  to  the  ground 
and  he  wondered.  Then  his  wonder  passed  into  awe  as  his 
mind  connected  this  fact,  in  principle,  with  a  gigantic  comet 
appearing  from  the  nethermost  parts  of  space  to  hurl  itself 
at  an  inconceivable  rate  as  though  to  plunge  headlong  into 
the  sun,  yet  to  be  swerved  by  greater  force  backward  along 
its  age-long  orbit.  Not  only  apples,  but  planets,  starry  suns, 
constellations  and  perhaps  even  our  entire  visible  universe, 
as  well  as  the  tiny  electron  cast  out  from  its  huge  universe, 
the  atom,  obey  this  single  law. 

The  light  that  makes  for  us  night  and  day  is  the  same  light 
which  has  created  for  us  the  wonders  of  the  camera,  the  rain- 
bow and  bears  its  truthful  message  of  the  chemical  substances 
which  compose  stars  so  far  distant  that  centuries  elapse  in  its 
coming.  In  our  frigid  winters  of  the  twentieth  century  we 
warm  ourselves  by  burning  the  black  carbons  of  the  vegeta- 
tion which  the  torrid  suns  created  a  hundred  centuries  ago. 
In  these  simple  wonders  of  light,  heat,  gravity,  electric  power 
about  us,  lie  dramatic  tragedies,  and  mind-opening  stories  by 
the  thousand  which,  if  we  teachers  present  to  children  aright, 
can  not  but  outrival  the  Arabian  Nights  and  arouse  curiosities 
that  will  lead  them  into  the  worlds  of  modern  intelligence. 

The  San  Francisco  Normal  School  maintains  children's 
laboratories  filled  with  wonder  making  apparatus  in  which 
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enthusiastic  young  teachers  are  eager  to  lead,  to  illustrate,  to 
suggest,  to  help.  There  are  no  forced  courses,  no  com- 
pulsory lessons — simply  opportunities  to  unlock  the  wonder 
boxes  of  Nature. 

II.    Biology. 

During  the  past  half  century  this  science  has  become  funda- 
mental in  many  fields  of  human  thought,  physiology,  educa- 
tion, psychology,  history,  civil  government  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  social  sciences,  physical  geography,  general  sci- 
ence, social  science  (inclusive  of  history  and  geography  cur- 
rent events).  No  one  can  find  his  way  about  intelligently 
in  this  modern  world  without  some  comprehension  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  biological  development  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  theories  in  almost  every  phase  of  human  thought. 
The  students,  however,  do  not  commence  usually  with  a  book 
study  of  the  abstract  general  principles  of  biology,  but  with 
some  common  phenomena  in  which  they  may  be  personally 
interested — the  current  dispute  of  hereditary  transmission  of 
disease,  the  occurrence  in  families  of  types  of  defectives, 
eugenic  marriage,  etc.  Interest  once  aroused  by  preliminary 
discussion,  references  to  books,  easy  to  comprehend,  are 
made,  and  later  students  report  upon  their  investigations. 
Discussions  follow.  In  this  way  students  are  led  backward, 
first  into  the  more  technical  facts  of  biological  research,  the 
mysterious  simplicity  of  protoplasm  and  its  ability  to  change 
inanimate  substances  into  substance  with  life,  cell  division 
in  its  upward  complexity,  the  principles  of  nutrition,  growth 
and  germ  reproduction  throughout  the  entire  living  world, 
Mendelian  heredity,  mutations,  etc.  Thence  we  may  pass 
to  the  bearing  of  these  principles  upon  health ;  upon  artificial 
breeding  and  the  creation  of  new  types  of  plants,  fruits,  flow- 
ers and  animals,  serviceable  in  the  economic  world ;  the  men- 
tal differences  in  individuals;  gifted  children;  the  education 
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of  immigrants  for  our  democracy;  the  mixture  of  races;  the 
problem  of  crime  and  dependency;  the  extent  and  limitation 
of  education  through  schools;  personal  and  community 
hygiene  treated  as  matters  of  inference  rather  than  as  iso- 
lated theories  to  be  memorized,  etc. 

Physiology  and  health  are  approached  in  the  same  way. 
Upon  entrance  all  students  are  physically  examined.  The 
different  types  of  condition  or  defects  become  subjects  of 
study  for  those  concerned.  Necessarily  such  inquiry  even- 
tually leads  to  the  fundamental  processes  and  mechanisms  of 
nutrition,  circulation,  digestion,  waste,  disposal,  bacteria,  in- 
fection, etc.  These  fields  become  the  subject  of  intensive 
study  and  lead  into  the  educational  problems  of  personal 
and  community  hygiene,  civic  prevention,  physical  education, 
etc. 

III.    The  social  sciences. 

The  school,  like  all  our  institutions,  is  showing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vast  changes  that  are  reorganizing  our  social  life. 
Educators,  and  in  fact  all  intelligent  people,  are  coming  to 
realize  that  a  scientific  study  of  society  must  aid  materially 
in  a  reorganization  to  be  progressive.  If  we  are  wisely  to 
prevent  some  of  the  social  maladjustments  so  apparent  today, 
the  curriculum  of  the  school  must  make  adequate  provision 
for  such  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  social  forces.  To 
this  end  much  more  careful  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  social  studies. 

The  issue  is  no  longer  the  necessity  for  general  enlighten- 
ment, but  rather  effective  methods  for  its  actual  achieve- 
ment. Along  with  many  other  worthless  educational  tra- 
ditions, wTe  have  discarded  the  notion  that  any  memorizing 
of  generalizations,  such  as  have  filled  our  text  books  in  his- 
tory, geography,  or  civics,  can  of  themselves  give  intelligent 
comprehension  of   the   dynamic   forces  operating   in   society. 
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We  need  no  other  proof  today  than  to  lift  our  eyes  and 
behold  the  desperate  results.  When  we  stop  to  think,  we 
know  that  intelligent  generalizations  come  only  after  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  concrete  details  of  many  social  situa- 
tions; so  the  best  that  a  young  student  can  do  is  to  under- 
stand the  real  significance  of  a  few  of  the  problems  that  are 
directly  connected  with  her  life. 

All  the  essential  industries  such  as  wheat,  sugar,  cotton, 
coal,  must  produce,  if  we  are  to  consume.  Likewise  the 
support  of  public  education,  the  Japanese  question,  the  prob- 
lem of  labor  and  capital,  the  peace  treaty,  the  league  of 
nations,  and  all  the  other  current  issues  face  us  and  we  must 
perforce  face  them.  But  any  study  of  these,  to  be  effective, 
must  work  tozuard  generalization,  not  from  them.  The 
student  as  a  consequence  has  to  read  into  books,  not  from 
them,  and  to  do  that  she  needs  wide  concrete  personal 
experience. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  student  in  the  Normal  School 
investigates  for  herself  some  problem  of  timely  and  personal 
interest,  with  the  definite  goal  of  actual  teaching  it  to  others. 
But  the  method  of  presentation  to  the  group  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  method  generally  employed  in  school 
work.  The  so-called  report  or  recital  of  facts  widely  cur- 
rent in  higher  education  brings  about  little  actual  response 
from  the  class  and  therefore  can  not  educate  in  any  real 
sense.  If  one  undertakes  to  teach  something  to  a  group,  the 
approach  must  be  considered  in  order  to  discover  the  kind 
of  experience  each  person  has  had.  It  is  this  experience  that 
must  be  the  basis  for  the  discussion  that  follows.  Only  to 
that  extent  is  the  experience  of  each  member  of  the  group 
increased.  Certainly  current  educational  practice  makes  little 
distinction  between  what  is  recited  and  what  is  assimilated 
in  the  execution  of  modern  educational  theory. 
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Real  studies  of  any  of  our  current  problems  illustrate 
economic  forces  in  the  utilization  of  natural  resources,  as 
well  as  social  interdependence  in  the  operation  of  human 
labor.  These  may  include  all  the  so-called  geographical, 
historical  and  civic  elements  in  one  problem.  For  example, 
a  study  of  the  gasoline  shortage  will  lead  not  only  to  the 
production  of  oil,  but  to  the  great  significance  of  the  extensive 
use  of  oil,  which  in  turn  may  enforce  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment control  of  the  industry.  This  matter  has  seemed  so 
pressing,  we  begin  to  wonder  how  we  ever  existed  without 
gasoline;  but  that  is  history,  and  a  vital  problem  in  itself. 
To  say,  moreover,  that  the  attempts  to  gain  control  of  the 
oil  resources  of  the  world  is  making  even  more  history  is 
merely  to  acknowledge  what  is  actually  happening. 

As  examples  of  type  problems  which  have  been  worked 
out  by  students  are  the  water  supply  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  including  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project,  both  in  its 
geographical  and  civic  aspects,  as  well  as  a  brief  comparison 
of  San  Francisco  with  other  cities  in  this  respect;  the  coal 
industry  in  its  present  world  setting;  the  production  and 
the  use  of  sugar;  the  canning  and  distribution  of  California 
fruit,  the  milk  supply  of  San  Francisco;  the  restriction  of 
Japanese  in  California;  the  building  of  State  Highways;  the 
enforcement  of  prohibition,  etc.  These  are  all  issues  before 
the  public,  and  the  student  must  take  current  happenings 
into  account  to  keep  abreast  of  their  development. 

In  addition  to  being  of  real  significance  at  present,  a  study 
of  these  problems  reveals  some  of  the  difficulties  underlying 
all  co-operative  enterprise.  The  laws  of  human  activity 
approach  certain  principles  in  their  operation,  but  it  takes 
experience  to  recognize  these  principles  in  different  forms. 
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It  is  this  ability  to  investigate  for  oneself,  to  utilize  all  the 
available  resources  in  one's  local  environment  and  then  to 
follow  the  problem  into  its  world  setting  that  gives  satis- 
faction that  something  genuine  has  been  added  to  one's 
understanding  of  life.  It  becomes  a  dynamic  interest  when 
the  student  is  able  to  use  this  knowledge  in  teaching  another. 

To  this  end,  persons  are  consulted,  places  are  visited,  let- 
ters are  written,  libraries  are  ransacked,  to  give  forth  the 
answers  to  questions  that  one  needs  to  understand  the  what 
and  the  wherefore.  Books  become  necessarily  a  minor  ele- 
ment in  a  search  for  the  latest  data;  at  least  many  of  the 
facts  and  generalizations  they  hold  do  not  take  on  a  real 
meaning  except  in  the  connection  with  real  experience  in 
personal  situations,  and  in  addition  to  books,  pictures,  dia- 
grams, charts,  and  other  illustrative  material  become  neces- 
sary, if  the  matter  is  to  be  clearly  and  emphatically  presented 
to  others.  Finally  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  care- 
fully organized  and  placed  in  the  library  for  permanent  use. 

Great  educational  value  is  certainly  attached  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  teacher  to  use  the  many  resources  of  her  com- 
munity and  to  organize  this  material  effectively  for  her  own 
and  for  others'  use.  And  withal  the  primary  motive  under- 
lying all  else  is  the  actual  teaching  of  others.  Is  this  not 
training  the  teacher  to  teach  ? 
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TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Normal  School  training  has  two 
main  purposes,  knowledge  and  skill  in  teaching.  In  this 
respect  teacher  training  is  not  different  from  other  vocations. 
The  training  of  surgeons,  lawyers,  engineers,  business  men 
and  others  involves  the  same  two  purposes.  But  there  is  one 
difference.  While  the  knowledge  required  in  most  vocations 
is,  as  a  rule,  highly  special  and  confined  to  that  vocation, 
the  knowledge  required  of  elementary  teachers  is  not  special, 
but  is  that  which  everyone,  to  take  intelligent  part  in  the 
world's  affairs,  must  possess.  It  is  their  business  as  teachers 
in  the  elementary  school  to  deal  with  the  field  of  knowledge 
which  is  in  general  and  common  use.  It  is  true  that  the 
skills  in  some  of  the  special  modern  fields  of  education,  such, 
for  example,  as  teaching  those  of  defective  mentality,  are  now 
requiring  technical  knowledge  in  special  fields  of  psychology 
and  biology.  But  the  range  and  kind  of  knowledge  to  which 
the  teacher  seeks  to  give  her  pupils  access  is  not  special  nor 
technical  but  belongs  to  the  general  intelligence  concerning 
current  world  affairs.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  teachers  has  sometimes  partaken  of  the 
encyclopedic  order  with  the  pedantic  odor  of  text  books 
about  it,  rather  than  that  of  world  currency.  This  defect 
has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  stilted  character  of  courses  of 
study  pursued  and  to  the  unfortunate  methods  of  instruction. 
The  teacher's  knowledge  needs  to  differ  in  no  particular 
way  from  that  of  any  other  intelligent  citizen.  Both  should 
have  a  broad  and  practical  comprehension  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  American  democracy;  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, industries  and  economic  policies  of  the  nations  of 
the  world;  of  the  large  movements  of  the  world's  history;  of 
men  and  events,  and  of  the  great  underlying  social  forces 
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which  have  made  civilization  what  it  has  been  and  is;  of  the 
progress  of  science  through  understanding  of  nature's  laws 
and  of  plant,  animal  and  human  development;  of  the  con- 
ditions which  conserve  personal  and  public  health  and  hy- 
giene. But  mere  memorizing  of  the  disconnected  facts  of 
these  varied  fields  of  human  experience,  as  the  schools  and 
universities  too  often  have  undertaken  to  teach  them,  has  not 
given,  and  can  not  give,  a  comprehension  which  is  truly 
intelligent.  It  is  because  education  has  been  attempted 
through  undue  memorizing,  through  coercion  without  visible 
purpose  that  school  knowledge  has  so  often  the  unfortunate 
flavor  of  unreality  and  stilted  pedantry,  and  the  teacher  has 
become  mentally  infected  by  it.  Education  of  types  above 
that  of  memorizing  is  not  possible  under  conditions  of  pas- 
sivity or  coercion  of  pupils. 

It  is  this  type  of  knowledge,  and  this  type  of  schooling 
process  from  which  modern  education  is  now  seeking  to 
disassociate  itself.  It  is  seeking  to  introduce  human  pur- 
poses of  dynamic  force  into  the  process  of  education  by  which 
the  product  shall  not  be  dead  memorized  words,  but  humanly 
intelligent  comprehension  derived  from  the  living  blood  and 
flesh  of  personal  experience.  The  modern  teacher-training 
and  modern  teaching  offer  means  of  giving  reality  to  the 
teacher's  education.  In  order  to  arouse  motive  in  her  pupils 
the  teacher  finds  she  must  make  her  teaching  human,  must 
begin  with  the  pupil's  level  of  interest  and  comprehension, 
and  extend  the  range  as  this  pupil's  comprehension  extends. 
No  longer  is  the  teacher  working  blindly  and  mechanically, 
but  intelligently  to  a  purpose ;  no  longer  is  she  exacting  merely 
memorized  words  from  her  pupils  but  developing  ideas  by 
natural  processes  of  thought.  Her  own  intelligence  naturally 
responds. 

Similarly  the  learning  of  teaching  skills  was  formerly  the 
amassing  of  certain  fixed  habits  by  imitation  of  others,  with- 
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out  later  power  to  modify  or  reconstruct  these  "methods" 
under  changed  conditions.  In  modern  teacher-training,  the 
student  is  not  trained  in  fixed  habits,  but  by  her  own  initiative 
to  construct  her  skills  anew  as  she  needs  them  for  particular 
and  changing  purposes. 

This  newer  conception  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
teacher  is  giving  life  and  heart  to  a  new  teaching  profession. 
It  is  calling  for  the  best  of  intellect  and  emotion  in  the 
teacher  and  constantly  creates  productive  activity  along  lines 
which  make  the  teacher's  life  interesting,  worth-while  and 
human. 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  FOR  REGULAR 
TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Anderson  Mr.  Boulware 

Miss  Alderson  Miss  Anderson 

Miss  Carter  Miss  Leutsker 

Miss  Smith  Miss  Spelman 

Miss  Thompson  Miss  Casebolt 

Mrs.  McCauley  Mr.  Ray 

Miss  Davis  Miss  Crumpton 

Miss  Neal  Miss  Nelson 

Mr.  Augsburg  Miss  Vance 

Miss  Levy  Miss  Hale 

Miss  Taylor  Miss  Ward 

For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  teaching  experience  the  San 
Francisco  Normal  uses  two  large  and  distinct  training  de- 
partments. 

( 1 )  The  Normal  Training  Department,  housed  in  a 
large  building  upon  the  Normal  School  grounds  and  attended 
by  over  five  hundred  children  distributed  in  the  eight  grades 
of  the  elementary  school. 

(2)  A  large  number  of  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Richmond  and 
other  cities. 
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There  are  five  possible  teaching  assignments,  usually  for 
thirteen  weeks  each,  of  which  all  students  complete  at  least 
the  first  three.     These  assignments  are  as  follows: 

1.  First  or  second  grades. 

2.  Third  or  fourth  grades. 

3.  Grammar  grades. 

4.  Student  substitution  in  public  school  classes. 

5.  Specialization  in  particular  fields. 

Any  of  the  first  three  assignments  may  be  made  either  to 
the  Training  Department  of  the  Normal  School  or  in  the 
public  schools.  The  daily  amount  of  time  in  teaching  varies 
from  90  to  120  minutes  in  assignments  to  the  Normal  Train- 
ing School;  and  a  half  or  whole  day  in  assignments  to  the 
public  schools.  In  total  amount  each  student  receives  some- 
thing over  500  hours  upon  the  whole,  the  equivalent  of  five 
months'  teaching.  The  larger  part  of  this  experience  is  as 
a  general  rule  in  the  public  schools.  The  first  assignment 
is  always  to  the  Normal  Training  Department. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  experience  in  the  Nor- 
mal Training  Department  and  that  of  the  public  schools. 
The  latter  has  for  its  major  purpose  the  training  of  students 
in  the  established  conditions,  forms  and  methods  of  existing 
public  school  instruction.  It  is  direct  preparation  for  schools 
as  they  are.  The  students  are  wholly  under  the  direction 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  Normal  School  exercises  no 
direction  or  control  over  methods  or  course  of  study.  The 
aim  is  to  establish  the  student  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 

The  Normal  Training  Department  is  organized  more  as 
a  large  psychological  laboratory  to  bring  the  new  student 
into  contact  with  the  child  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, to  arouse  the  teaching  instincts,  to  create  ideals,  to 
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develop  initiative,  to  work  out  more  effective  means  of 
education  not  yet  entirely  expedient  for  the  public  schools  to 
pursue,  but  none  the  less  valuable  for  the  teacher  to  vision 
and  realize. 

All  teaching  in  the  Training  Department  is  done  by 
students.  When  assigned  to  a  given  class,  students  are  given 
full  responsibility  as  to  the  progress  and  management  of  the 
pupils.  A  faculty  member,  called  a  grade  supervisor,  as- 
sumes toward  the  student  teacher  the  relationship  of  a 
principal,  willing  and  ready  at  all  times  to  give  helpful  sug- 
gestions, but  keeping  the  responsibility  of  the  class  upon  the 
student.  The  students  recognize  the  growth  in  self-con- 
fidence, initiative  and  skill,  which  is  the  product  of  this 
method  of  training. 

The  elementary  school  is  conducted  upon  the  individual 
plan  of  instruction  in  most  subjects.  By  this  system  a  pupil 
is  enabled  to  make  progress  at  his  own  rate.  A  teacher  thus 
has  the  opportunity  of  experience  in  nearly  every  phase  of  a 
given  subject  during  a  thirteen-week  assignment,  as  each  child 
is  probably  working  up  on  a  different  topic  in  each  subject. 
Moreover,  the  Training  School  is  alive  wTith  a  variety  of 
modern  educational  projects,  directed  by  specialists,  and  with 
which  the  students  are  thus  brought  into  personal  contact  and 
go  to  assist,  in  the  next  generation,  the  teacher's  onward 
progress. 

Preparation  for  first  assignment  of  teaching. 

The  goal  of  every  new  student  is  to  prepare  herself  as 
efficiently  and  rapidly  as  possible  to  become  a  teacher  in  the 
training  school.  To  be  successful,  it  is  clear  a  student  must 
have  the  knowledge  to  teach  all  subjects  of  the  primary 
grades,  arithmetic,  reading,  language,  spelling,  composition, 
primary  music,  writing,  oral  expression,  story  telling,  map 
geography,    drawing,    physical    education.     To    enable    new 
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students  to  qualify,  they  are  divided  into  groups  and  given 
tests  in  subject  matter  of  this  preliminary  preparation. 
Sometimes  a  test  indicates  that  a  student  is  already  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  her  to  teach  that 
subject  effectively.  In  that  case,  the  student  uses  the  time 
provided  on  the  program  for  some  other  subject.  The  time 
required  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  knowledge  as  shown  by 
the  test,  is  dependent  upon  the  student's  individual  ability 
and  application.  There  is  no  passing  mark  in  a  test.  The  goal 
is  not  to  pass  the  test,  but  to  learn  the  subject  completely  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  it.  For  the  preparation  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  primary  grades,  students  are  divided  into 
small  groups  called  conferences.  Each  group  is  in  charge  of 
a  student-teacher  who  has  had  previous  teaching  experience 
in  the  training  school.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
ference teacher  to  be  prepared  to  render  every  assistance  to 
the  students  assigned  to  her.  She  is  not  expected  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  progress  of  the  students,  but  for  direct- 
ing and  helping  them  to  realize  their  own  responsibility,  to 
aid  in  every  way  possible  in  helping  them  to  acquire  the  point 
of  view  of  a  teacher  rather  than  that  of  a  pupil.  The 
teachers  meet  with  the  faculty  members  in  charge  of  the  sub- 
jects which  they  are  teaching  and  from  them  receive  help 
in  methods  of  teaching  subjects  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
handling  of  problem  cases.  The  conference  system  has  many 
advantages.  Those  selected  as  conference  teachers  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  growth  through  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  them.  They  are  dealing  with  students  near 
their  own  age,  and  unusual  poise,  dignity,  self-reliance, 
understanding  and  a  marked  spirit  of  service  are  needed  to 
meet  the  situation  successfully.  The  conference  experience 
produces  more  rapid  growth  in  self-reliance  and  self-initiated 
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responsibility  than  any  other  piece  of  work  assigned  to  stu- 
dents. Such  an  assignment  of  work  is  given  usually  only 
to  students  of  strong,  womanly  personality,  who  have  an 
unusual  grasp  upon  the  ideals  of  the  school.  The  conference 
system  motivates  the  conference  teacher  to  prepare  her  sub- 
ject matter  very  fully,  so  that  she  may  be  in  a  position  to  stir 
the  ambition  of  her  students.  From  the  conference  teacher, 
the  junior  student  receives  much  encouragement  and  help, 
and  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the 
school. 


SPECIALIZATION 

The  course  of  study  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
State  Normal  Schools  offers  students  in  the  Regular  Teach- 
ers' Course  two  options  in  specialization.  One  is  to  be 
selected  from  the  following  fields:  manual  training,  house- 
hold arts,  elements  of  agriculture  (included  in  elementary 
science  or  nature  study)  physical  education,  music,  drawing. 
The  other  is  a  free  elective  to  be  chosen  from  any  field  the 
Normal  School  may  offer. 

In  the  selection  of  the  first  specialization,  students  are 
advised  to  choose  a  field  for  which  they  have  native  talent 
or  decided  interest  and  in  which,  by  virtue  of  study  in  high 
school,  in  the  home,  or  in  outside  life,  they  have  already 
acquired  considerable  degree  of  ability.  Opportunities  for 
advanced  work  in  any  of  these  departments  are  very  desirable 
and  attractive.  Such  advanced  preparation  is  in  the  line  of 
special  supervisorship.  All  students  receive  training  experience 
qualifying  them  for  the  usual  duties  of  a  grade  teacher  in 
the  subject  of  music,  drawing,  physical  education  and  sewing 
outlined  in  the  courses  which  follow.  But  over  and  above 
these  general  ability  there  are  ample  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther advanced  qualification.  For  example,  in  music,  a  student 
may  very  profitably  specialize  in  more  thorough  study  of 
harmony,  in  direction  of  large  choruses,  in  difficult  part 
singing,  in  acquiring  skill  in  teaching  groups  of  pupils  of 
superior  talent,  or  groups  of  seeming  monotones,  etc.  In 
physical  education,  specialization  may  take  the  form  of  study 
of  scientific  basis  of  physical  education,  in  more  technical 
responsibilities  in  playground  education,  in  gymnasium  work, 
in  instruction  of  groups  of  pupils  of  advanced  abilities,  etc. 
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Similarly  in  art,  specialization  may  be  profitable  in  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  of  special  talent  and  advanced  ability,  in  student 
supervisorships,  etc. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Miss  O'Neil  Miss  Hale 

Miss  Stadtmuller  Miss  McFadden 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
is  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  organization  and  leadership 
of  physical  training  and  recreational  activities  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  To 
accomplish  this  end  the  following  courses  are  offered : 

I.  Training  in  the  graded  lessons  of  the  Supplement  to 
the  California  Manual  of  Physical  Education. 

II.  Training  in  the  rules  of  the  current  plays  and  games 
of  the  school  playground. 

(a)  The  teaching  and  direction  of  classes  in  singing  and 
hunting  games  and  folk  dances,  (b)  The  simpler  uses  of 
ropes,  ladders,  bars,  rings  and  poles. 

1.  The  teaching  of  individual  events,  measuring  and 
scoring.  2.  Training  in  athletic  games,  coaching  and  rules 
of  the  game.  3.  Organization  of  intra-mural  and  inter- 
school  sports.  4.  The  conduct  of  tournaments  and  track 
meets. 

III.  Folk  dancing,  simple  and  advanced. 

IV.  Theory  of  physical  education  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

(1)  Discussion  of  the  purpose  and  ideals  of  physical 
education. 

(2)  Study  of  the  character,  selection  and  classification, 
arrangements  and  progression  of  gymnastic  exercises,  games 
and  athletics. 
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(3)  Knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  in  the  man- 
agement of  school  playgrounds;  of  the  adaptation  of  physical 
training  activities  to  the  different  age  periods. 

(4)  Organization  of  recreational  work  for  the  school  and 
the  community. 

V.  Physiology  of  civilization,  respiration  and  digestion, 
its  application  in  constructive  personal  hygiene. 

VI.  Kinesiology,  a  study  of  the  joint  mechanism,  working 
forces  and  effects  of  gymnastic  movements  and  positions. 

VII.  Health  inspection. 

VIII.  Personal  hygiene;  school  hygiene. 

IX.  First  aid. 

X.  Experience  in  teaching  in  the  classroom  and  upon 
the  playground,  the  work  outlined  in  Courses  I,  II,  III  and 
VIII  and  IX. 

MUSIC. 

Mrs.  McCauley  Miss  England 

Miss  Levy  Mrs.  Gaw 

Music  I.  Preliminary.  Students  upon  admission  are 
tested  in  their  native  talents,  both  in  appreciation  and  ex- 
pression and  in  their  degree  of  acquired  abilities  and  ad- 
vancement. Those  who  demonstrate  their  abilities  to  read 
at  sight  songs  of  the  usual  difficulty  of  school  music,  to  main- 
tain any  part  in  part-songs  are  immediately  eligible  for 
assignment  to  teach  music  in  the  Training  School.  Those 
who  are  partially  or  wholly  deficient,  provided  the  defect 
is  not  congenital,  are  given  such  instruction  and  assistance 
as  each  may  require  to  reach  the  above  standard.  This 
preparation  is  largely  individual  so  that  each  student  has  the 
advantage  of  any  acquirements  prior  to  entrance  and  makes 
progress  at  his  own  rate.  The  period  of  time  necessary  to 
reach  the  standard  of  ability  as  a  student-teacher  is  therefore 
one  regulated  by  native  talent. 
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Music  II.  Student-teachers,  conferences  with  supervisor 
to  acquire: 

1.  Ready  and  practical  familiarity  with  the  State  Series 
Text  for  the  grades  to  which  assigned. 

2.  Ability  to  teach  rote  songs  and  to  arouse  and  sustain 
the  motive  and  interest  of  their  pupils  in  singing,  by  such 
methods  as  general  schooling  has  developed  or  by  personal 
magnetic  qualities  or  ingenuity. 

3.  Intelligent  comprehension  of  the  fundamentals  of  har- 
mony; major,  minor,  chromatic  scales;  intervals,  tonic, 
dominant,  and  sub-dominant  triads  and  their  inversions; 
chords  of  the  seventh;  simple  modulations,  related  keys,  etc. 

All  students  wTho  have  completed  Music  I  carry  over  into 
teaching  application  the  provisions  of  Music  II  in  the 
Training  School. 

Music  III.  For  students  of  superior  ability.  Students 
whose  demonstrations  of  practical  abilities  or  the  psycho- 
logical tests  have  shown  superiority  will  be  given  every 
opportunity  for  advanced  specialization: 

(a)  By  assignment  as  teachers  to  classes  of  pupils  of 
superior  musical  ability,  or  to  classes  of  inferior  ability 
requiring  superior   skill   and   ingenuity. 

(b)  By  assignment  to  instruction  in  leading  larger  choral 
groups. 

(c)  By  training  in  psychological  testing  by  means  of 
instruments  to  determine  native  talents  in  pupils  or  others. 

DRAWING. 

Mr.  Augsburg  Miss  Smith 

1.     The  course  in  elementary  drawing. 

This  course  for  those  deficient  in  high  school  preparation 
offers  opportunities  in  the  basic  elements  of  form  study,  the 
drawing  of  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  simple  landscapes,  houses, 
boats,  birds,  animals,  boys  and  girls  and  about  all  a  drawing 
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system  should  contain.  It  includes  industrial  and  decorative 
design,  free  hand  printing,  the  elements  of  map  drawing, 
perspective  composition,  the  study  of  lines,  the  standard  forms, 
proportion  and  object  drawing.  Blackboard  drawing  is  used 
freely  throughout  the  course. 

2.  The  water  color  course. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  color  course  is  to  teach  color 
relations  and  contrasts.  The  secondary  aim  is  to  teach 
water  color  painting  and  to  furnish  a  course  that  the  average 
teacher  can  teach  and  the  average  pupil  can  learn.  The 
course  begins  with  the  standard  colors  and  proceeds  in  an 
orderly  manner   through: 

The  tints  of  the  standard  colors, 

The  shades  of  the  standard  colors, 

The  hues  of  the  standard  colors, 

The  complements  of  the  standard  colors, 

with  especial  emphasis  given  to  the  mechanical  processes. 

Each  step  is  plain,  fully  illustrated  by  diagrams,  pattern 
and  drawings,  making  it  easy  to  understand  and  to  teach. 
The  drill  exercises  include  the  painting  of  scales,  industrial 
and  decorative  design  in  the  form  of  book  covers,  pitchers, 
vases,  Japanese  lanterns,  menu  cards,  and  similar  articles; 
also  landscapes  and  objects  of  interest. 

3.  The  colored  crayon  course. 

This  course  aims  to  cover  the  use  of  color  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades.  To  give  such  color  devices  and 
interests  as  will  be  found  useful  to  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
teachers.  It  consists  in  using  colored  crayons  in  making 
objects  of  interest  such  as  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  rugs, 
lanterns,  balloons,  coloring  conventional  designs,  dolls,  birds 
and  animals,  painting  trees,  houses  and  simple  landscapes, 
and  representing  the  activities  of  Christmas,  Thanksgiving 
and  other  holidays.  (  38  ^ 


4.  The  course  in  parallel  and  oblique  drawing. 

The  central  idea  of  this  course  is  the  representation  of 
the  third  dimension  of  the  receding  faces  of  objects,  repre- 
senting the  top  and  bottom  faces,  the  right  and  left  faces, 
the  receding  lines  and  faces,  and  the  elements  of  foreshorten- 
ing.    This  course  represents  the  science  of  art  of  drawing. 

5.  The  course  in  action  drawing. 

The  action  drawing  course  has  for  its  central  idea  the 
teaching  of  motion  as  expressed — 

First:  In  moving  objects,  automobiles,  boats  moving 
through  water,  flags  waving  in  the  air,  trees  bending  in  the 
breeze  and  smoke  rising  from  the  chimney.  The  action  of 
birds  and  animals,  boys  and  girls. 

Second:  The  expression  of  lines — of  the  lines  that  express 
Stillness  and   motion ; 
Strength   and  weakness; 
Concord  and  discord; 
Order  and  disorder; 
Grace    and    repose. 

Of  the  lines  of  strength  in  buildings  and  bridges. 

Of  the  lines  of  stillness  and  motion  in  birds,  animals  and 
landscapes. 

Of  the  lines  of  grace  and  rhythm  in  movement,  in  design 
and  in  decoration  of  the  lines  of  repose  in  landscapes  and  in 
buildings  and  in  furniture. 

Of  the  lines  of  order  in  the  house  and  in  the  dress. 

Of  the  lines  of  concord  in  doing  and  acting. 

The  course  is  the  expression  of  the  common  elements  in 
human  life  and  industry. 

Teaching  Course  I.  The  teaching  of  simple  free-hand 
drawing  and  crayon  work  in  primary  grades. 

Teaching  Course  2.  The  teaching  of  free-hand  drawing, 
color  work  and  industrial  and  decorative  design  in  the  gram- 
mar  grades. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS. 

Miss  Spelman 

It  is  desirable  that  every  teacher  should  be  able  to  cut, 
fit  and  make  her  own  clothes,  and  be  able  to  teach 
the  art  in  the  public  schools.  Especially  is  it  desirable 
that  teachers  in  rural  schools  should  be  able  to  give  such 
practical  instruction  not  only  to  pupils  in  the  school,  but 
also,  if  called  upon,  to  organize  classes  for  mothers  and 
other  members  of  the  local  community. 

To  these  ends,  the  necessary  sewing  and  dressmaking  of 
students  while  attending  the  normal  school,  well  may  be 
used  as  opportunities  for  instruction.  During  the  two  years 
of  attendance,  students  will  certainly  have  occasion  to  re- 
quire articles  of  clothing  over  the  entire  range  of  elementary 
sewing.  This  condition  furnishes  the  best  and  most  intense 
motive  for  thorough  and  artistic  work  as  well  as  experience 
of  the  most  practical  kind.  About  one-third  or  more  of  our 
students  already  have  made  their  clothes  prior  to  Normal 
School  entrance.  These  will  have  the  advantage  of  ad- 
vice, criticism  and  assistance  of  the  department.  An  equal 
number  enter  with  training  at  home  or  in  high  schools  quali- 
fying them,  but  for  various  reasons  they  have  not  put  their 
abilities  into  practical  action.  These  also  may  be  easily  given 
the  experience  under  supervision.  The  remaining  students 
without  training  will  be  given  opportunity  to  learn  and 
during  their  two  years  may  become  accomplished  in  the  art, 
both  to  their  personal  benefit  and  to  their  equipment  as 
teachers. 

Materials  can  be  secured  at  most  economical  prices.  The 
technical  parts  of  the  work  can  be  done  under  immediate 
supervision  and  instruction  while  much  of  the  labor  may  be 
done  away  from  the  school.     There  of  course  will  be  no 
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objection  to  the  making  of  garments  by  students  for  others 
as  well  as  themselves. 

Especial  attention  and  opportunity  is  given  in  all  kinds 
of  repair  and  renovating  work.  Particularly  in  millinery 
is  every  encouragement  given  to  making  over  used  materials. 
The  following  outlines  will  offer  an  idea  of  the  range  of 
the  elementary  and  millinery  course  and  indicate  the  principles 
and  stitches  to  be  learned  and  applied. 

I.  Elementary  hand  sewing. 

Suggested  garments:  (1)  Aprons;  (2)  Camisole;  (3) 
Caps;  (4)  Dressing  jacket;  (5)  Sheer  waist;  (6)  Bags; 
(7)    Infants'  or  children's  garments. 

Any  group  of  the  above  or  others  may  be  selected  which 
will  furnish  exercises  in  the  following  stitches :  basting,  hem- 
ming, overcasting,  backstitching,  gathering,  running,  chain, 
feather,  buttonhole,  blanket. 

II.  Elementary  machine  sewing. 

Suggested  garments:  (1)  Corset  cover;  (2)  Combina- 
tion; (3)  Chemise;  (4)  Envelope  chemise;  (5)  Petticoat; 
(6)  Princess  slip ;  (7)  Kimono;  (8)  Bungalow  apron. 

Selection  from  the  above  or  other  garments  will  give 
facility  in: 

( 1 )  Operation  of  sewing  machine,  its  attachments,  their 
use   and   care. 

(2)  Familiarity  in  working  from  commercial  patterns. 

(3)  Machine  stitching  in  which  fundamental  sewing  proc- 
esses may  be  used,  as  follows:  French  seam,  fell  seam,  hem, 
placket,  band,  tucks,  bias  facing,  ruffling,  flouncing,  finishing 
(various  decorations  suitable  for  underwear).  Renovation: 
velvets,  laces. 
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III.  Millinery. 

Students  may  learn  to  make  hats,   using  either  made  or 
ready-made  frames  or  to  remodel  former  wear. 
Frames  made  of  wire  or  buckram. 
Covering — Velvet,  satin,  silk,  Georgette,  braid,  etc. 
Decoration — Flowers,  bows,  fancies. 

IV.  Cooking. 

The  courses  in  cookery  have  been  so  planned  that  the 
students  of  the  school,  before  leaving,  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  art  of  cookery  for  their  own  benefit 
and  pleasure,  and  also  that  they  may  teach  it  to  children. 
The  work  has  been  developed  on  the  principle  that  the  most 
valuable  experience  comes  from  cooking  in  practical  quanti- 
ties— not  in  fractions  of  recipes  which  are  never  used  out- 
side a  cooking  laboratory,  nor  yet  in  institutional  amounts 
such  as  only  a  professional  cook  uses. 

The  school  cafeteria  where  hot  luncheon  is  served  daily 
to  the  members  of  the  faculty,  the  normal  students,  and  the 
training  school  children  affords  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
dishes  prepared  in  family  amounts. 

Whenever  a  student  demonstrates  ability  to  follow  recipes 
accurately  and  successfully  the  privilege  is  given  to  offer 
products  to  the  cafeteria  for  sale. 

Students  are  further  given  the  opportunity  of  learning 
the  management  of  the  school  lunch  room.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  supervisor  the  student  outlines  suitable  menus 
for  the  lunch  room,  weighing  each  item  of  cost  and  nutrition ; 
they  get  practice  in  actually  ordering  and  buying  supplies 
for  preparing  the  menus;  and  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  problems  of  help  in  the  school  lunch  room. 

To  the  students  who  come  deficient  in  the  practice  and 
theory  of  cookery  is  offered  a  general  course  covering  the 
main  facts  in  food  preparation,  food  production,  and  nutri- 
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tion.  To  those  students  who  have  had  practice  in  food 
preparation  but  wish  systematic  work  combined  with  theory 
are  offered  courses  covering  distinctive  fields  in  cookery. 

Course  I.  Plain  cookery:  This  course  is  planned  for  those 
who  are  deficient  in  the  practice  of  cookery.  To  become 
proficient  in  cookery  one  must  master  the  principles  that 
govern  the  making  of :  Batters  and  doughs,  milk  and  egg 
dishes,  meat  foods,  beverages,  vegetable  dishes,  desserts,  meal 
planning,   preparation   and   serving. 

Course  II.  Food  study:  This  course  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  those  who  are  proficient  in  food  preparation,  and 
wish  to  be  able  to  prepare  special  diets  for  children,  the 
aged,  or  invalids;  and  to  substitute  less  expensive  foods  with- 
out loss  of  nourishment  when  prices  are  high.  Principles 
involved :  Food  values,  body  needs,  preparation  of  dishes 
and  meals  with  a  minimum  of  cost  and  a  maximum  of  (a) 
energy  and  heating  material;  (b)  building  material;  (c) 
toning  material. 

Course  III.  Yeast  foods:  Breads  and  cakes  with  yeast. 
Principles  studied: 

( 1 )  Yeast — growth  and  fermentation  :  the  rising  property 
of  flours;  (2)  Plain  white  bread  and  rolls;  (3)  Dark 
breads;  (4)  Fancy  rolls  and  coffee  cakes;  (5)  French  yeast 
cakes;  (6)  "Salt  rising"  bread;  (7)  Batters  and  thin 
doughs. 

Course  IV.  The  buying  and  preparation  of  meats,  fish, 
fowl  and  shellfish.  The  comparative  food  values  of  various 
meats.  Preparation  of  less  expensive  cuts.  The  cookery 
principles  involved  are:  simmering,  boiling,  broiling,  frying, 
baking,  roasting. 

Course  V.  Canning  and  preserving,  jelly  making:  The 
principles  involved  are: 

(1)  Preservation  by  sterilization  in  a  vacuum  (a)  open 
kettle;  (b)  cold  pack.        (2)   Preservation  with  sugars   {a) 
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jellies,  jams;  (b)  preserves;  (c)  conserves,  marmalades; 
(d)  "sugarless"  conserves.  (3)  Preservation  with  salt — 
salted  vegetables,  meat,  fish,  etc.  (4)  Preservation  by  dry- 
ing. 

Course  VI.  Pastry  and  cakes:  The  principles  to  be 
studied: 

(a)  Pastes  for  various  purposes — pies,  French  pastry,  etc.; 
(b)  pie  and  pastry  fillings;  (c)  cake  mixtures:  (1)  sponge 
batters  leavened  with  eggs;  (2)  butter  batters  leavened  with 
baking  powder  or  acid  and  soda;  (3)  compromise  batter  con- 
taining no  fat,  leavened  with  baking  powder. 

Course  VII.  Candies  and  confections:  The  mastery  of 
the  following  principles  will  enable  one  to  make  any  sort  of 
candy : 

(1)  caramel;  (2)  brittle;  (3)  pulled  syrups;  (4)  beaten 
syrup;  (5)    gelatin  gums;  (6)  chocolate;  (7)    fruit  paste. 

Costume. 

Students  working  in  the  school  kitchen  need  to  provide 
themselves  with  allover  white  aprons  of  the  Hoover  type, 
and  with  small  hand  towels. 

For  selection  of  the  second  special  subject,  students  may 
choose  another  field  in  the  same  list  or  from  some  of  the  other 
desirable  fields  which  the  San  Francisco  Normal  is  now 
offering.  Among  these  are  the  following  four  new  depart- 
ments organized  during  the  present  j^ear. 

1.    TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES 
AND  OF  BACKWARD  CHILDREN. 

Mr.   Dickson  Miss   Richards 

In  many  of  the  cities,  pupils,  who,  for  any  reason,  may 
have  fallen  behind  in  their  regular  grades  are  being  segre- 
gated into  special  classes  for  individual  instruction  by  teach- 
ers of  special  training  and  expertness  in  this  field.     Many 
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of  these  children  are  mentally  defective  and  their  education 
calls  for  the  highest  degree  of  psychological  comprehension 
and  social  perspective  based  chiefly  upon  modern  biology, 
physiology  and  special  knowledge  concerning  the  treatment, 
education  and  development  of  the  mental  defective  now  being 
pursued  in  various  city  school  departments,  psychological 
laboratories  and  institutions.  There  is  an  intense  demand 
for  qualified  teachers  in  this  field.  The  San  Francisco  Nor- 
mal is  the  first  teacher-training  institution  to  undertake  the 
special  training  of  teachers  for  this  highly  specialized  depart- 
ment of  education.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Oakland  School  Department  which  has  segregated  special 
classes  in  a  large  number  of  its  schools  and  is  carrying  on 
the  work  efficiently,  to  give  oportunity  for  the  practical 
experience  of  our  student  teachers  in  this  field  under  the 
supervision  of  specialists.  This  course  can  not  be  efficiently 
completed  during  the  undergraduate  period,  but  plans  are 
being  perfected  by  which  it  is  hoped,  completion  may  be 
effected  after  graduation  while  holding  a  salaried  position. 
A  special  diploma  will  be  issued  when  the  entire  course  is 
complete. 

2.  TEACHERS  OF  SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN  TEACHING 
PUPILS  OF  FOREIGN  BIRTH  OR  PARENTAGE, 
TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

Miss  Barrows  Mrs.  McCauley  Mrs.  Gifford 

Mrs.  Cuddy  Miss  Kenagy  Miss  Stovall 

The  percentage  of  pupils  who  enter  the  schools  without 
the  ability  to  speak  English,  is  very  large  in  several  cities. 
Not  only  are  these  pupils  seriously  handicapped  in  their  prog- 
ress in  school  work,  but  their  inabilities  so  add  to  and  inter- 
fere with  the  teachers'  duties  that  the  English-speaking  pupils 
are  also  seriously  handicapped.  Pupils  in  such  classes  largely 
fail  to  make  progress  equal  in  rate  to  the  classes  of  English 
speech,  and  this  situation  is  the  cause  of  much  retardation. 
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Recently,  in  several  cities,  systematic  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  teach  English  to  the  foreign  pupils.  This  move- 
ment is  calling  for  a  special  type  of  teacher  training  and  the 
San  Francisco  Normal  School  has  organized  a  department 
with  a  special  faculty  for  such  a  purpose.  Groups  of  for- 
eign pupils  are  being  segregated  temporarily  for  such  train- 
ing and  student  teachers  are  obtaining  special  instruction 
and  experience  under  supervision.  The  training  consists  of 
study  of  the  phonetic  speech  elements  of  English  which  are 
absent  in  the  various  foreign  languages  and  the  training  of 
pupils  to  utter  these  elements  without  inaccuracy  or  accent; 
the  use  of  various  "direct"  and  "natural"  methods  of  teach- 
ing foreign  languages  modified  by  the  members  of  the  faculty 
to  meet  the  condition  of  young  children;  the  training  of 
teachers  in  the  use  of  pantomime  in  story  telling  to  impress 
certain  common  vocabulary;  the  systematic  upbuilding  of  a 
vocabulary  of  common  experiences,  objects  and  phrases  used 
in  usual  English  speech;  a  thorough  study  of  the  speech 
organs  and  means  of  adapting  these  organs  for  the  clear 
enunciation  of  English  words;  the  use  of  rhythm  and  songs 
to  impress  certain  sounds  and  vocabulary.  The  faculty  mem- 
bers of  this  department  are  constructing  a  course  of  study 
which  will  most  directly  and  effectively  reach  the  desired 
goals.  For  the  present  year  (1920)  the  course  will  be  open 
only  to  the  kindergarten  students,  but  will  be  extended 
upward  next  year  as  proper  texts  and  materials  can  be 
gathered  and  manufactured  to  include  teaching  foreign  chil- 
dren of  the  primary  grades,  and  later  for  use  in  night  schools 
and  in  Americanization  classes.  A  special  diploma  will  be 
issued  for  those  who  efficiently  complete  this  course,  while 
at  present  there  are  no  teachers  specially  trained  in  this  work, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  urgent  demand  for 
them  and  that  when  qualified  they  should  command  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  remuneration. 
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3.     THE    TRAINING  OF    SPECIAL    TEACHERS    FOR 
THE  CORRECTION  OF  SPEECH  DEFECTS. 

Mrs.  Gifford  Miss  Barrows  Mrs.  Cuddy 

That  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  handi- 
capped by  remedial  defects  of  speech,  is  relatively  large, 
has  only  recently  become  recognized.  In  several  cities  steps 
are  now  being  taken,  through  the  agency  of  public  schools, 
to  relieve  such  pupils  of  these  handicaps.  The  range  of 
these  defects  is  wide,  including  stammering,  stuttering,  clut- 
tered speech,  infantile  forms,  faulty  enunciation,  harsh  tones, 
breathy  tones,  monotonous  expression  in  a  single  pitch,  nasal 
twangs,  etc.  Sometimes  such  defects,  though  unnoticed, 
constitute  serious  handicaps  in  after  life.  Most  of  them  are 
comparatively  easy   to   eradicate   under   competent   training. 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  such  special- 
ization has  been  organized.  The  course  consists  of  a  study  of 
the  anatomy,  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  speech,  and 
practical  training  in  correction  of  clinical  cases  in  the  public 
schools.  For  the  present  this  department  will  be  confined  to 
the  more  elementary  and  simpler  types  and  undertake  merely 
to  diagnose  the  difficult  cases  of  stuttering  and  stammering  for 
reference  to  specialists.  Students  who,  however,  prove  effi- 
cient in  the  elementary  types,  may,  after  graduation,  continue 
the  work  of  specializing  in  the  more  advanced  types  with  a 
view  of  becoming  exclusive  specialists  in  this  entire  field.  A 
special  diploma  will  be  issued  to  those  who  become  efficient 
in  the  elementary  types. 

4.    TESTING  MUSICIAL  TALENTS. 

Mrs.  Gaw 

Modern  educational  psychology  has  in  recent  years  brought 
into  clearer  light  the  importance  of  giving  to  every  pupil 
special  training  in  any  field  for  which  he  has  hereditary 
native   talent   in   marked   degree.       Among  subjects   which 
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most  unquestionably  illustrate  the  possession  of  congenital 
talents  are  music,  art,  literary  expression,  dramatic  expres- 
sion, etc.  In  the  Normal  Training  School  pupils,  who  pos- 
sess a  native  talent  in  any  marked  degree,  so  far  as  discover- 
able, are  segregated  for  special  development  of  their  special 
powers.  Conversely,  pupils  showing  congenital  absence  of 
certain  native  gifts,  should  not  be  coerced  by  instruction  for 
which  they  can  not  develop  qualifications.  The  serious  dif- 
ficulty, of  course,  is  to  discover  means  of  determining  the 
presence  or  absence  of  such  native  talents.  In  the  subject  of 
the  music  talent,  a  distinct  step  in  the  solution,  has  been 
made  and  offered  by  Professor  C.  E.  Seashore,  head  of  the 
department  of  psychology  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
He  has  analyzed  as  factors  in  musical  talent  certain  funda- 
mental elements  such  as  pitch,  time,  intensity,  consonance, 
memory,  etc.  Any  individual's  native  power  in  these  ele- 
ments can  not  be  increased  by  any  kind  or  degree  of  training, 
though  the  products  of  training  by  combination  of  these  ele- 
ments within  their  fixed  limitations  may  be  wide  and  enor- 
mous. It  is  important  therefore  to  determine  if  possible  the 
degree  of  these  fixed  elements  Professor  Seashore's  tests  offer, 
in  connection  with  musical  instruction,  a  most  important 
contribution.  The  young  of  very  superior  native  endow- 
ment should  be  encouraged  to  devote  energy  and  time  to 
their  development.  Those,  at  least  of  very  inferior  native 
endowment,  should  not  be  coerced  into  labors  for  which  there 
is  no  reasonable  hope  of  results.  At  present  the  public 
school  system  trains  all  pupils  alike  in  music,  regardless  of 
native  talent.  An  obvious  reform  is  starting  by  which  the 
very  superior  may  be  given  special  opportunities  and  increased 
training.  To  determine  these  superior  talents  is  therefore 
a  legitimate  field  of  teacher  training  and  such  a  specializa- 
tion is  now  offered.  The  course  comprises  a  special  study  of 
the  physics  of  sounds,  the  psychology  of  music,  the  hereditary 
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factors,  training  in  the  various  means  of  testing  the  degree 
of  native  talent  and  special  training  in  developing  those  of 
marked  possibilities  undoubtedly,  as  the  new  movement  gains 
force  in  schools,  those  who  are  qualified  to  make  the  scientific 
tests  will  be  in  demand.  A  special  diploma  of  competency 
will  be  issued  to  those  who  become  efficient  in  this  special- 
ization. 

5.     SCIENCE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  McFadden  Miss  Stadtmuller 

Miss  Hillesheim  Mr.  Ray 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  importance  which  the  compre- 
hension of  science  has  suddenly  assumed  in  the  almost  every 
field  of  world  activity  during  the  past  fifty  years,  the  atten- 
tion it  is  now  receiving  in  school  education  is  meager  and 
trifling.  Only  in  the  universities  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
high  schools,  is  even  the  pretense  of  keeping  education  abreast 
of  the  wTorld's  needs.  No  appreciable  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  elementary  school  to  take  part  in  this  movement.  The 
attention  given  to  science  in  the  elementary  school,  relative 
to  its  importance  in  world  intelligence,  is  negligible.  It  is 
a  situation  which  must  not  and  can  not  continue. 

School  authorities  have  not  yet  decided  how  to  approach 
science  in  the  elementary  school.  There  are  several  alter- 
natives they  might  pursue. 

1.  They  might  make  it  informational  and  fill  courses  of 
knowledge  to  be  memorized  for  use  in  later  life. 

But  children  have  slight  interest  in  facts  of  science  merely 
as  information'.  They  could  probably  be  forced  to  memorize 
only  under  coercion,  and  would  forget  before  they  were  out 
of  school. 

2.  The  high  school  science  of  the  high  school  which  deals 
with  the  abstract  principles,  with  laboratory  experiments. 
Elementary  children  might  enjoy  a  few  of  the  experiments 
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but  they  have  little  interest  in  the  abstract  principles  and 
probably  would  fail  to  infer  them,  much  less  remember 
them. 

3.  Elementary  science  might  be  a  course  in  experiments  to 
explain  concretely  (not  in  terms  of  abstract  principles)  cer- 
tain common  experiences  of  every  day  life. 

4.  Elementary  science  might  be  in  the  form  offering  activity 
to  certain  strong  instincts  in  children  ( 1 )  to  construct  won- 
der apparatus  of  the  nature  of  toys,  sleight  of  hand  material 
(most  children  go  through  a  period  of  such  experiences)  or 
(2)  to  offer  activity  of  the  collecting  instinct,  using  leaves, 
insects,  shells,  etc.;  or  (3)  exhibiting  wonders  of  nature 
which  they  acquire  by  discovery,  gift,  barter  among  them- 
selves. Such  a  plan  leads  a  number  of  pupils  into  perma- 
nent scientific  interests  for  life. 

The  San  Francisco  Normal  School  in  the  training  depart- 
ment is  operating  courses  upon  the  plan  of  courses  3  and  4. 
Students  under  the  direction  of  supervisors  conduct  the 
classes  upon  the  individual  plan.  Every  child  has  his  own 
project.  There  are  two  laboratories,  one  for  life  science  and 
another  for  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences. 
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PROFESSIONAL   COURSES. 

Miss  Richards  Miss  Nelson  Mr.  Burk 

I.  General  educational  psychology. 

This  course  is  derived  from  the  students'  experience  in 
the  Training  Department  commencing  with  observation  and 
study  of  certain  common  and  recurring  types  of  pupils  who 
offer  more  or  less  difficulty  in  teaching,  and  problems  of  the 
course  of  study  and  of  educational  process.  After  such 
specific  diagnosis  as  students,  under  direction,  may  be  able 
to  give  to  each,  further  study  is  pursued  by  means  of  refer- 
ences to  the  general  problems  of  psychological  and  educa- 
tional literature  which  they  open  up.  In  this  way  the  road 
is  made  easy  into  the  issues  of  individual  differences,  native 
talents,  emotional  conditions,  mental  discipline,  passive  learn- 
ing, the  distinction  between  memorizing  and  comprehension, 
dynamic  motivation,  the  project  method,  etc.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  essential  issues  of  education  are  approached  in  a 
concrete  way  and  are  studied  with  a  practical  purpose. 
Moreover  a  method  of  studying  school  problems  is  inculcated 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  pursued  by  teachers  through- 
out their  teaching  courses. 

II.  Social  viewpoint. 

The  experiences  of  students  in  school  management  and 
upon  the  playground,  are  the  starting  point  of  studies  in 
civic,  moral  and  social  organization  of  pupils.  The  previous 
academic  studies  in  the  social  sciences  already  presented,  also 
contribute  to  the  personal  store  of  students'  comprehension 
and  interests  in  this  field.  The  studies  are  continued  from 
these  starting  points  more  particularly  into  the  educational 
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literature  provided  by  modern  books  and  current  studies  in 
educational  magazines,  dealing  with  the  origin  and  basis  of 
government,  the  essentials  of  democracy,  the  function  of  the 
school  as  an  institution  in  rural  and  city  communities,  etc. 

III.  School  law  and  the  history  of  California  school  system. 
The  school  law  is  carefully  studied  by  means  of  a  case 
system  and  is  followed  by  a  review  of  history  of  the  school 
system  using  John  Swett's  Public  Education  in  California 
as  a  text  foundation. 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 

Miss  Stovall,  Miss  Kenagy — Kindergarten  Theory 
and  Practice. 

Miss  Barrows — Special  Training  in  English  Speak- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Gifford — Speech  Defects. 

Mrs.  McCauley— Music. 

Mrs.  Cuddy — Story  Telling  and  Pantomime. 

The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Kindergarten  as  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Board  of  Education  (see  Appendix)  is 
identical  with  that  for  admission  to  the  regular  teachers' 
course.  In  addition,  students  should  be  able  to  play  upon 
the  piano  simple  airs,  melodies,  marches  and  accompaniments. 
The  length  of  the  course  is  two  years.  The  diploma  entitles 
the  holder  to  a  Kindergarten-Primary  certificate,  licensing  the 
holder  to  teach  in  any  public  Kindergarten  or  first  grade  in 
the  state.  The  course  comprises  three  parts  which  in  prac- 
tice are  correlated. 

1.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the  principles  of  the  Kinder- 
garten and  child  life. 

2.  Knowledge  and  practice  qualifying  the  student  to  teach 
a  first  grade  of  the  public  schools. 

3.  Special  training  in  ability  to  teach  foreign  children  to 
master  the  English  tongue,  as  outlined  in  the  work  of  this 
department  in  subsequent  chapter.  There  will  also  be  given 
in  this  connection,  training  to  overcome  any  speech  defects 
of  pupils  and  to  develop  to  its  fullest  their  language  abilities. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  TEACHING. 

The  students  spend  the  morning  of  each  day  teaching  in 
the  Kindergartens  of  the  Golden  Gate  Free  Kindergartens, 
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the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  public  kindergartens.  The 
afternoons  are  spent  in  academic  preparation  involving  the 
following  courses: 

I.  Kindergarten  material. 

Experimental  and  organized  work  with  the  Kindergarten 
materials  and  consideration  of  the  uses  of  other  valuable  play- 
things of  young  children. 

II.  Kindergarten  and  primary  hand  work. 
Organization  of  various  forms  of  handwork  with  art  and 

constructive  materials  which  appeal  to  young  children  with 
a  view  to  control  of  their  use  and  as  a  medium  of  self-expres- 
sion in  project  work. 

III.  Plays  and  games. 

Organization  of  children's  rhythmic  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  physical  control,  freedom  of  bodily  movement  and 
joyous  activity;  dramatic  and  imaginative  plays  and  games 
for  simple  interpretation  of  nature  experience  and  human 
activities  closely  related  to  child  life. 

IV.  Kindergarten  and  primary  literature. 

A  study  of  the  sources  of  children's  literature;  analysis 
of  essentials  of  good  story  telling  with  practice  in  adaptation 
of  nursery  rhymes,  folk  and  fairy  tales,  nature  stories  and 
stories  of  child  life  to  Kindergarten  uses;  classification  of 
stories  for  purposes  of  reference. 

V.  Music. 

A  general  knowledge  of  elements  of  music  applicable  in 
Kindergarten  work;  piano  practice  of  suitable  melodies  and 
instrumental  rhythms;  selection  of  appropriate  Kindergarten 
songs  to  be  sung  by  children  and  to  be  sung  to  them. 
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VI.  Nature  work. 

Consideration  of  those  aspects  of  nature  (plant  and  ani- 
mal) which  enlist  the  child's  interest;  of  potted  plants,  win- 
dow boxes,  and  small  gardens,  which  can  be  planted,  cared 
for  and  enjoyed  by  young  children ;  excursions  as  a  factor  in 
nature  interest  and  appreciation ;  of  keeping  and  care  of  chil- 
dren's pets. 

VII.  Kindergarten  theory. 

Theory  of  Kindergarten  and  child  life  related  to  present 
day  Kindergarten   practice. 

VIII.  Kindergarten  principles. 

A  study  of  children  and  of  the^  fundamental  principle  of 
Kindergarten  education  in  the  light  of  modern  educational 
principles  using  Froebel's  texts  as  a  basis  of  study  and  dis- 
cussions. 

IX.  Curricula  and  methods. 

The  application  of  principles  of  Kindergarten  theory  in 
practical  work,  Kindergarten  materials,  songs,  plays,  games, 
rhythmic  activities,  gifts,  occupations,  stories,  conversation, 
nature  interest,  excursions,  luncheons,  studied  with  view  to 
the  formulation  and  arrangement  of  a  Kindergarten  program  ; 
discussion  of  different  types  of  programs* 

Sociological  aspects  of  the  kindergarten. 

Kindergarten  teacher's  duties  in  her  particular  neighbor- 
hood and  in  the  community. 
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APPENDIX 

The  following  are  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  (revised  May,  1920)  for  the 
government  of  California  State  Normal  Schools,  admission 
requirements,  transfers  and  standards  of  graduation.  These 
rules  and  regulations  apply  essentially  both  to  the  Regular 
Teachers'  Course  and  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Course. 

I.  General  qualifications. 

Every  person  admitted  as  a  student  to  the  normal  schools 
of  the  state  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  of  good  health, 
without  physical  or  other  defect  which  would  impair  his 
fitness  for  the  teaching  service,  of  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  of  that  class  of  persons,  who,  if  of  proper  age,  would  be 
admitted  to  the  public  schools  of  the  state  without  restriction. 

II.  Units. 

A  unit  is  hereby  defined  to  be  a  course  of  study  of  one 
full  period  of  prepared  class  work  a  week,  or  if  a  laboratory 
subject,  at  least  two  periods  a  week,  taken  for  not  less  than 
eighteen  weeks.  Fractions  of  units  may  be  accepted  and 
counted. 

III.  Requirements  for  admission. 

(a)  Graduates  of  public  high  schools  of  California,  gradu- 
ates of  other  schools  of  California  recognized  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  as  qualified  to  recommend  students  for 
entrance  to  that  university,  and  graduates  of  schools  of  sec- 
ondary grade  of  other  states  recognized  by  the  president  of 
the  normal  school  concerned  as  equal  in  rank  to  an  accredited 
public  high  school  of  California,  who  have  completed  a  regu- 
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lar  four-year  course  of  study,  and  who  are  recommended  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  such  course  of  study  was 
completed,  may  be  admitted  to  undergraduate  standing. 

(b)  Teachers  holding  valid  primary,  elementary,  kinder- 
garten, kindergarten-primary  or  special  certificates  to  teach 
in  any  county  of  the  state  may  be  admitted  and  given  such 
undergraduate  standing  as  may  be  determined  by  the  faculty 
of   the  school. 

(c)  Holders  of  normal  school  diplomas  or  certificates 
granted  in  other  states,  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  have  had  training  equivalent  to  that  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  normal  schools  of  this  state,  may  be  admitted 
and  given  such  undergraduate  standing  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

(d)  Applicants  for  admission  who  present  more  than  the 
minimum  requirements  for  graduation  from  California  high 
schools,  or  who  have  had  advanced  work  in  a  postgraduate 
course  in  a  high  school,  or  in  any  institution  of  collegiate 
grade,  may  be  admitted  and  given  such  undergraduate  stand- 
ing as  may  be  determined  by  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

(e)  Holders  of  bachelors'  degrees  issued  by  institutions 
authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  recommend 
applicants  for  the  high  school  teachers'  certificate,  and  hold- 
ers of  bachelors'  degrees  issued  by  American  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  on  the  latest  accredited  list  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  may  be  admitted  and  given  such  under- 
graduate standing  as  may  be  determined  by  the  faculty  of 
the  school;  provided,  that  such  persons  may  be  graduated 
only  after  completing  a  minimum  of  eighteen  units  of  pro- 
fessional work  in  the  normal  school. 

(/)  Persons  not  qualifying  under  any  of  the  above  regula- 
tions who  have  satisfied  the  president  of  the  normal  school 
concerned  that  they  have  completed  a  regular  four-year  high 
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school  course  or  the  equivalent,  and  who  have  passed  accept- 
able examinations  in  three-fourths  of  the  units  of  work  re- 
quired for  high  school  graduation,  may  be  admitted  to  under- 
graduate standing.  Only  the  examinations  given  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University  of  California  or  any  other  institutions 
in  California  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
recommend  applicants  for  the  high  school  teachers'  certificate, 
and  the  examination  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board,  shall  be  accepted  as  meeting  this  requirement. 

(g)  Persons  over  twenty- four  years  of  age,  not  possessing 
the  credentials  prescribed  above,  may  be  admitted  to  under- 
graduate standing  on  such  special  qualifications  of  character, 
education  and  general  intelligence  as  may,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  concerned,  be  equivalent 
to  any  of  the  above  requirements. 

( // )  Persons  in  the  service  of  or  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  naval  or  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  auxiliary  agencies  recognized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  during  the  recent  World  War,  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  not  possessing  the  creden- 
tials prescribed  above,  may  be  admitted  to  undergraduate 
standing  on  such  special  qualifications  of  character,  education 
and  general  intelligence  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  normal  school  concerned,  be  equivalent  to  any 
of  the  above  requirements. 

IV.    Requirements  for  Graduation. 

I.    From  the  Two-year  Course. 

For  graduation  from  this  course,  each  candidate  must  com- 
plete credit  courses  beyond  a  standard  high  school  course  as 
follows : 

1.  Professional  Requirements.                                                Units 
a.  Elements  of  Applied  Sociology,  including  the  study 
of  institutions  and  social  organizations,  rural  life 
and  rural  school  problems,  and  practical  citizen- 
ship        4 
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b.  Education,  including  a  study  of  the  school  as  an 

institution,  and  the  curriculum,  general  psychol- 
ogy applied  to  education,  educational  measure- 
ments and  general  method 6 

c.  Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods  which  shall 

familiarize  the  student  with  and  give  him  a 
mastery  of  the  state  series  of  textbooks,  and 
which  shall  in  addition  thereto  include  special 
methods  in  all  of  the  required  statutory  subjects  ; 
provided,  that  at  least  ten  (10)  units  shall  be 
given  to  practice  teaching  and  at  least  one-third 
of  the  total  time  given  to  practice  teaching  shall 
be  in  a  class  room,  by  the  class-room  method, 
and  under  direct  supervision.  No  student  shall 
be  considered  as  having  successfully  completed 
this  prescription  who  has  not  fully  satisfied  the 
faculty  of  the  normal  school  concerned  of  his 
proficiency  in  the  statutory  studies,  ascertained 
through  approved  group  and  individual  educa- 
tional tests 23 

d.  The  California  School  System,  School  Law  and 

their   development   2 

c.  Professional  electives,  distributed  among  a,  b,  c, 

and  d 7 

2.  Physical  Education,  Health  Inspection,  Athletics,  Play, 

School  Playground  Equipment,  and  Indoor  and  Out- 
door Recreation,  and  Physical  Training  Activities,  a 
total  of  180  periods — 36  hours  of  the  course  to  be 
devoted  to  the  theory  of  physical  education,  and  a 
total  of  144  periods  to  supervised  activities — for 
which  180  periods  the  credit  shall  be  6  units 6 

3.  Free  Electives 10 

4.  Special  Electives. 

2  majors  of  a  minimum  of  12  units  each,  at  least  one 
major  to  be  selected  from  manual  training, 
household  arts,  elements  of  agriculture,  physical 
education,  music  and  drawing,  the  other  major  to 
be  selected  from  any  available  electives 14 

Total   72 

The  two-year  curriculum  of  a  minimum  of  seventy-two 
units,  as  outlined,  takes  effect  on  and  after  July  1,  1920. 
A  student  completing  it  and  receiving  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  concerned,  in 
accordance  with  section  1503  of  the  Political  Code,  will 
receive  a  diploma  of  graduation  entitling  him  to  an  ele- 
mentary school  certificate. 
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II.  From  the:  Three-year  Course. 

1.  The  two-year-course,  outlined  above,  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  The  completion  of  24  units  of  additional  prescribed  work. 

3.  The  completion  of  12  units  of  free  electives. 

Note :  A  supplemental  bulletin  containing  the  outline  of 
this  course  will  be  issued  on  or  before  January  1,  1921. 
Completion  of  the  course  will  entitle  a  graduate  from 
it  to: 

a.  A    special    certificate    of   elementary   grade    (See 

Part  III,  of  bulletin),  or 

b.  An  elementary  school  certificate,  with  the  added 

right  to  teach  in  the  ninth  grade  of  any  inter- 
mediate school,  in  accordance  with  section  1771  of 
the  Political  Code.     (See  Bulletin  10-L),  or 

c.  Recommendation  to  school  authorities  for  appoint- 

ment to  departmental  teacher  status  in  elementary 
school  work. 

III.  From  the  Four-year  Course. 

1.  The  two-year  course,  outlined  above,  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  The  completion  of  48  units  of  additional  prescribed  work. 

3.  The  completion  of  24  units  of  free  electives. 

Note  :  A  supplemental  bulletin  containing  the  outline  of 

this  course  will  be  issued  on  or  before  January  1,  1921. 

Completion  of  the  course  will  entitle  a  graduate  from 

it  to: 

a.  A   special   certificate   of    secondary  grade.      (See 

Part  III  of  this  bulletin.) 
b.  Recommendation    to    school    authorities    for   ele- 
mentary   school    departmental    or    supervisory 
teacher  status  or  for  intermediate  school  work. 

Notes  in   Explanation. 

A  student  of  a  normal  school  serving  as  a  student  teacher  shall  receive 
credit  only  for  teaching  done  in  a  normal  training  school,  or  as  an  assistant 
to  a  regularly  certified  teacher  who  shall  supervise  the  work,  unless  super- 
vision is  provided  by  the  normal  school. 

A  standard  high  school  course,  as  defined  by  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education,   is   one   requiring  for  graduation: 

(A)    as  to  form — 2  majors  of  at  least  30  units  each  in  the  following  groups: 

1.  English. 

2.  Mathematics,  including  Mechanical  Drawing. 

3.  History  and  Social  Science. 

4.  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. 

5.  Foreign  languages  (30  or  more  units  in  one  language  or  20  units 

each  in  2  languages). 
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(R)    as  to   content — English,   20   units. 

U.   S.  History  and  Civics,   10  units. 
A  Laboratory  Science,  10  units. 

In  vocational  courses  10  units  of  citizenship  may  be  included  with  20  units 
of  English  to  make  one  major. 

A  high  school  unit  is  a  course  of  study  taken  one  day  a  week  for  one 
half-year. 
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